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THE READER 


A REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








No. 34, Vol. II. 


Saturday, August 22, 1863. 


Price Fourpence 
Stamped, Fivepence. 








NOW READY, 
ASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF 
“TEE READER,’ 


Prices 2s. 


ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘“‘READER,”’ 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 

Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 

names of Subscribers on account of the ‘‘Reader.’’ Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 








The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836. 





Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 








. | FIRE LIFE INVESTED 
YEAR./ PREMIUMS, PREMIUMS. | FUNDS, 
ae eeN: -_ | senate 
1851 | £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 £222,279 £72,781 £821,051 
1861 £360,130 £135,974 £1,311,9°'5 
1862 £436,005 £138,703 £1,417,808 





The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was 
£71,234. SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 








ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAT REPORTS and BALANCE SHEFTS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866. 
WV ELLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Head Office—3, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London. 


By the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 15862. 


**528 new Policies were completed, assuring £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212. 15s. 1d.” 
“Interest at 6 per cent, was declared upon the shares of the 


society.”’ 
‘ CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus pamphlets, and every 
information given, upon application at the Head Office, or of 
any of the society’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited, 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and Kadina, Approved 
Brafts negotiated and sent for collection. : 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents, ‘ . 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
March 3ist, 1863. 


ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 


CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 
matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4. 4s. to £6. 6s. 
ane Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 

m 28s. 
Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSEs, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 
Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
cal Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
yal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society; Christ’s Hospital ; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 














QCIENC 1 AND ART DEPARTMENT OF 


THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON_ EDUCATION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON.—THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS 
for Science Certificates for Teachers will take place in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, in November. A table of the days and 
hours appointed for each sulgect.and the places of examination, 
will be sent on application, by letter, to the Secretary, Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, London, W. All appli- 
cations for Examination must be made before the 15th October. 


BY ORDER OF THE LORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
August, 1863. 





NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


Dr. Waitz’s “ ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will he ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks, All 


gentlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of | 


the publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 
list of Foundation Members. A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to 


C. CARTER RLAKR, F.G.S., ? . 
J. FREDERICK CuLLINGWoOD, F.G.S., 5 On. Secs. 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 





T ‘ C T a] : 
UBLIC SCHOOLS’ CLUB.—Candidates 
for admission to this Club must have been at one of the 
following Publie Schools :— 
CHARTER HOUSE, 
ETON. WESTMINSTER, 
HARROW. | WINCHESTER, 
Prospectuses, &c., may be had on applieation to the Secretary, 
No. 17, St. James’s Place, St. James’s, 8.W. 


RUGBY. 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — THIRTY - THIRD 
MEETING, to be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 26th 
AUGUST, 1563. 
SECRETARIES’ OFFICES, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Westgate Street, Newceastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 


The Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science for this year, will be held at Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 26th of August next, 
under the Presidency of Sir WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, C.B., &e. 

On this occasion it is expected that many of the Corresponding 
Members of the Association (to all of whom invitations have 
been sent) and a large number of British Members will be 
present. 

Invitations have heen accepted to visit the Lead Mines of 
W. B. Beaumont, Esq., as well as the Cleveland Iron Districts. 
at the request of the Corporation of Middlesbro’. The Mayors of 
Sunderland and South Shields have kindly expressed a desire to 
receive, and assist in promoting the views of such Members as 
may Visit their respective Boroughs. 

Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland Lakes 
—the Cannobie Coalfield—and the necessary means taken to 
secure ready access to all the leading Miningand Mannfacturing 
Establishments of the district, embracing, in addition to Mines 
of Coal, Iron, and Lead, very extensive works for the production 
of Chemicals, Machinery, Glass, Iron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 

The timeappointed for the Meetingis thought to be convenient 
for Members of the Foreign and British Universities, and the 
facilities for travelling to Newcastie-upon-Tyne, especially from 
the Continent of Europe, are now very complete. 

Both the General and Local Officers will exert themselves to 
make the visit of their Associates both agreeable and satis- 
factory, and it is expected that the gathering at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne will be great in numbers, and of nnusual interest. 

Communications intended for presentation to any of the 
Sections may he addressed to the Leal Secretaries, and should 
be accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
present, and on what day of the Meeting, so that the business 
of the sections may be properly arranged. 

As the objects of the Lescclation are especially Scientific, 


papers on History, Biography, Literature, Art, &c., are 


necessarily inadmissible. 

Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on payment of 
£10. Subscriptions for New Members, £2 for the first year. 
Subscriptions for Old Members, £1. Payments of Associates of 
4 Meeting, £1. Ladies’ Tickets (obtained through a Member), 
£1. 

Names of Candidates for admission are to be sent to the Local 
Secretaries. 

For any further information respecting the local arrange- 
ments, lodgings, or other matters, application may be made to 
the Local Secretaries, and tickets will Re issned tothe Members 
on application to enable them to travel to and from the Meeting 
for one fare over the chief railways. 

A. NOBLE Local Secretaries for 


Rk. C. CL eR! the Meeting in 
A. H. HUNT, —_) Newcastle -upon-Tyne. 





pRice's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Pricr’s “NEw Nri@ut LIGHTS,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 
box, 

PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 
dear. 

“PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, S, 





EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT | 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and eas‘er to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment. In use by Her M ajeaty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of ths Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpown. 





NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


ILLCOX anp GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless. Warranted to fulfl all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine. 


Prospectus free, on application at No, 1, Ludgate Hill, 


- YT Ty & 

RYSTAL PALACE. — DEUTSCHES 

_ TURNFEST.— FESTIVAL of the GERMAN GYMNASTIC 
SOCLETY, Wednesday next, August 26th, when a Series of 
OLYMPIC GAMES and GYMNASTIC EXERCISES will be 
undertaken by Members of the Society resident in England. 
There are more than 2000 Turner Societies in Germany, which 
include 175,000 members. 

In the evening there will be a GRAND TORCHLIGHT PRO- 
CESSION, concluding with a MONSTER BONFIRE, Admis- 
sion, ONE SHILLING; Children, Half-Price, 


—_— ~Th - — 
RYSTAL PALACE.—FLOWER SHOW. 
The AUTUMN SHOW of FLOWERS and FRUIT will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, September Ist and 2nd.— 
Admission, ONE SHILLING; Children, Half-price. 
For Schedules of Prizes apply to Mr. W. Houghton, Secretary 
to the Show, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 














_ MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


j 
| 
| LESSEE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 


| r a a | “mY , rr 

I OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 
| and most useful inventionof the day, AGUA AMARELLA,.— 
| Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
| Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
re this truly marvellons tinid, which gradually restores the 
} human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. Tho 
| Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
tare vehand fp is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
| restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
| A single bottle will sutlice, price one eninea; half botties, 10s. 6d. 
| Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 

plication. 


4. seveoneresinenmrseeanesnanntreensttnitpassstcniaitinnsshiiossiannsisiidalh 
| NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA. 
| PHILLIPS & CO. HAVE REDUCED 


ALL PRICES SIXPENCE per Pound. STRONG BLACK 
| TEAS, 2s., 28. 4d, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 





A PRICE CURRENT POST FRER. 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES, 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
City, London, 

PHILLIPS & Co. send all goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own 
vans, Within eight miles of No. 8, King William Street, City, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, 


’ Tv ’ ’ ‘TY vy . 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London, 


‘ vg Y r 
| Q TAMMERING.—Mr. F. DUVAL, 
K Professor of Languages in Exeter, effectually cures Stam- 
mering, the Loss of Voice, Relaxed Throat, and all Defeets of 
Speech. He can give the most unexceptionable references, 


BARNFIELD HOUSE, SOUTHERNHAY, EXETER, 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps. 


ISKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


N R. 
TEETH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 

TION of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

R. D. DICKINSON, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


_ —————__- ——— 


‘ Cg - TTrTnmar . aa ° 
RELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS in 
Connexion with the intended Purchase of Literary Pro- 
perty, Partnerships or Businesses, UNDERTAKEN. Trading 
and other accounts adjusted. Balance-sheets prepared.— 
Mr. CRELLIN, Accountant, 0), Newgate Street, E.C. 





. a ‘ ” 
FAMILY HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY 
of ENGLAND and WALES.—Now Ready, a CATALOGUE 
of the Largest Collection of CURIOUS AND RARE BOOKS 
OLp TRACTS, ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, ENGRAVINGS, an 
PRIVATELY PRINTED FAMILY PAPERS, relating to the History 
of almost every LANDED EsTATE and OLD ENGLISH FAMILY 
| in the Country ever formed; interspersed with nearly Two 
Thousand Original Anecdotes, Topographical and Antiquarian 
Notes. On sale at low prices. The Catalogue extends to nearly 
400 pages, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 151, Piccadilly. 


RMY LISTS OF THE ROUNDHEADS 
and CAVALIERS in CIVIL WAR. A most interesting book 
to the Antiquary and Genealogist. Price7s.6d.; post free, 7s. 10d. 


JonN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 








| OLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A List 


of the Nobles who came over with WILLIAM THE 
ConquERoR. The SHIELDS EM 7 eee IN GULD AND 





| COLOURS. Price 5s.; post free, 5s. 


Joun CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London. 





\ AGNA CHARTA.—Exact Facsimile of 


the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long by 
2wide, with ARMS AND SEALS OF THE BARONS EMBLAZONED IN 


| G@OLDAND COLOURS, price 5s. ; by post, onroller,5s.4d. A.D, 1215, 


JouNn CaMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London, 
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The Cornhill Magazine. 


No, 45 (for SEPTEMBER) will be published on Friday, the 
8th instant, price ONE SHILLING, with Illustrations by Joun 


EVERETT MILLAIS and FREDERICK WALKER, 
CONTENTS: 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, (With an Illustration.) 


XXVII.—An Old Man’s Complaint. 
CHaPrETn XXIL_0r. Crofts is Called in. 
- XXXIX.—Dr. Crofts is Turned out. 


ANTI-RESPECTABILITY. 
THE OPERA IN 1833—1863 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS, 
No. L.—Giovanni Prati. 
TOW WE SLEPT AT THE CHALET DES CHEVRES. 


ART CRITICISM. 
RICHELIEU’S SHABBY SUIT. 
HOME. By DoRA GREENWELL. 
GOING TO THE DOGS,” 
OUT OF THE WORLD. PartlI. (With an Illustration.) 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No, XLVII. (for SEPTEMBER, 1863) will be published on 
FRIDAY next, August 28th. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS: 
I. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. Letter 
IV.—A Story of the Great Mutiny. 
TI. A FRENCH ETON. By MAtTtHEW ARNOLD. Part I. 
IIL, VINCENZO; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By JOHN RUFFINT, 
Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,”’ ** Doctor Antonio,” &e, 
Chap, XLII.—‘‘Currents and Under-Currents,” 
XLILL—A Tempest in a Tea-Pot, 


XLIV.—The Great Peacemaker. 





IV. THREADS. 

V. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CLOSING OF A CORRE- 
SPONDENCE BETWEEN “ DEAR SIR,” AND 
“YOURS FAITHFULLY.” 

VI. SERVITUDE FOR LIFE (a Brief Dialogue). By J. M. 
LUDLOW. 


" VII. MY FIRST GLACIER PASS. 


VIII. “THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE,” and “THE GOBLIN 

MARKET.” By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

IX. ON THE LINKS OF ST. MUNGO: A Day with the 
Golfers. 

X. THE RUSSIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT OF 
1860-62. By a RUSSIAN PATRIOT. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. 

Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Just published, Price 6s., 


The North British Review. 


No, LXXVII, AUGUST 1863. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, ROYER COLLARD—PHILOSOPHER AND POLITICIAN, 
WILSON’S PREHISTORIC MAN, 


3. THOMAS DE QUINCEY—GRAVE AND GAY. 
4. HENRY ST. JOHN AND THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 


2 


. “ke AND MANAGEMENT OF THE IM- 


6. THE WEST HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 

7. PRETENSIONS OF SPIRITUALISM. 

8. MORMONISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 

®, THE COTTON FAMINE AND LANCASHIRE DISTRESS, 
lv, OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, & Co, 


Now ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually ; or 18s.’ 4d., post free, 
the Second Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 
AND 
JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 








CONTENTS: 

1, ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. ByR. S. CHARNOCK, 
Eaq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 

2. FERGUSSON ON THE INFLUENCE OF RACE ON ART. 

%.ON THE CREATION OF MAN AND SUBSTANCE OF 
THE MIND. By Prof. RUDOLPH WAGNER. 7 

4. PICTET ON THE ORIGIN OF INDO-EUROPEANS. 

5, ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES by 
the late ROBERT KNox, Esq., M.D. 

6. HISTORY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS, By M. PauL Broca. 

7.ON THE SUPPOSED INCREASING PREVALENCE OF 
DARK HAIR IN ENGLAND. By Joun BEDDOE, M.D., 
F.A.S.L. 

8 ON THE ABBEVILLE FOSSIL JAW. By M. A. DE 
QUATREPAGES, 

9 MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 

lv. JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCTETY OF 
LON DON, containing Papers by Prof, MARSHA ok 
Busk, Mr. BOLLEART, Mr. WINWOOD READ®, Mr. C. Cc, 
BLAKE; Reports ofthe Discussions before the Society, &c. 


London: Trisyrer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all POLITICAL 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NITES; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES in a 
serial form; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
terest, and to give a Résumé of CURRENT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
OF LOCAL INTEREST, Native Traditions, Antiquities 
Natural History, &c. ~The igs 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLIN GS. 
(The Postage Fourpence extra per number.) 


No, IV., For JUNE, CONTAINS: 
1. WHAT BECAME OF HIM, 

2. MODERN PORTS. 

8. REMEMBERED MUSIC. 

ON SEPARATION, 
GANYMEDE, 

COLONIAL EXPERIENCE, 
NATIVE WATCH-CHANT. 

. A CHAPTER ON SEALING, 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, 
10. THE EVENING CLOUD. 

11. THE ROVER’S PRIZE, 

12. REVIEWS, &c. 


Auckland, New Zealand: Rozrat J. Creer 
ALFRED Scaces, Queen Street, ae 
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THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Now Ready, Complete in One Vol., 4to., cloth lettered, price 31s. 6d.; or in half russia, price £2. 2s., 


Dr. 


English Language, adapted 


Worcester’s Enlarged Dictionary of the 


for Library or 


Household Reference, 40,000 more Words than 
Todd's Johnson, with Numerous Illustrations. 


' “The best existing English lexicon.” —Atheneum. 
| get a right answer from it.”—Ezaminer. 
with it.”’—Literary Gazette. 


the world has yet seen.’’—Critic. 


‘We have never failed to 
‘There is no work that will compare 


“The completest and cheapest English dictionary 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 








ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION-PRICE of the Society’s Publications in 
the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the Society 
is now reduced to the sum of £1. Is. per annum, provided such 
subscription he paid in advance before the 26th of April in each 
year, or for the present year before the 1st of August next, 


ry’ = : 7 , 
Transactions of the Society. 
Vou. V., Part 2, containing Professor Owen’s paper ‘* On 
the Aye-Aye,’’ with Fourteen Plates. Price 26s. 


Proceedings of the Society for 


1863. Parr I., containing the Papers read this year at the 


| Scientific Meetings up to the end pf March. Price 2s. 











Also the same Part, with 
THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. Mostly Coloured, 
Price 15s. 

*,* These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, 
Hanover Square, W.; at Messrs. LonaMan’s, Paternoster 








FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


k 
In crown S8vo., Vols. I. and IT., 18s.; Vol. IIT., 10s. 6d., 
THE HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DE- 
CLINE. By Dr. Momsen. Translated under tho 
sanction and revision of the Author, including his 
latest corrections, by the Rev. W. Pirr Dickson, With 
an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz, 
Il. 
Thirteenth Edition, 8vo., with Plans, 10s. 6d., 
STIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD, from Mara- 
thon to Waterloo. 


“Tt is as the philosopher of history, not the bare chronicler or 
military reporter, that Sir Edward Creasy has established his 
reputation,’—John Bull, 

III. 


Seventh Edition, post Svo., 7s. 6d., 

STR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION : 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles, the 
Formation and Development of the English Constitu- 
tion, avoiding all Party Politics. 

La ep 

YONGE’S (P.) VIRGILIT MARONIS 
BUCOLICA GEORGICA ET “.NEIS. Used at Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. 

Ve 

ANEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN AND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, By 
C. D. Yoner. Used at «ton, Harrow, Winchester, and 
Rugby. Part I., English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Part II., Latin- 
English, 7s. 6d. ; or the whole work complete, strongly 
bound in roan, 15s. 

Ricuarp Bentwiey, PublisherinOrdinary to Her Majesty. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRA RY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Hind’s Introduction to Astro- 


NOMY, to which is added, An Astronomical Vocabulary, 
containing an Explanation of all the Terms in use at the 
present day. Third Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged ; with numerous Wood Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 
H. G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER. 


Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 


Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. New and Im- 
proved Edition, complete in Two Volumes, with Wood- 
cuts and Engravings on Steel, price 3s. 6d. each volume. 
H. G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





In crown 8vo., 5s., 


Memoir of the Life and Epis- 


COPATE OF DR. WILLIAM BEDELL, Lord Bishop of 
Kilmore. By his Son-in-Law, the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Cioey, M.A. Printed for the first time (with illustrative 
Notes) from the Harleian Collection, British Museum, 
“It has never before been printed. . . We recommend it 


as a curious and vainable document which will well repay 
perusal.’’—Church of England Magazine. 


Loddon: WILLIAM Macrytosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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| jideas.”’ 
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_ mind, if atall didactic, will get a fortnight’s 


or a month’s service out of some one phrase ; 
while some phrases there are that, from the 
nature of the meanings they involve, must 
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been harping on the word ‘‘ Ideas,” as a word 
deserving to be made emphatic. 
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he suggests, ought not to be talked of as if 
they were measles or some other disease 


likely to leave bad effects on the constitution, 


| express 


writer of the highest order, because he was | 
_ not, like Shakespeare or Goethe, ‘‘a man of | 
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in doing so. It is a word we cannot afford 
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of which six times a day, if with only a glim- 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON “IDEAS.” 
R. MATTHEW ARNOLD, whom we all 


know as an English poet and the Oxford 
Professor of Poetry, has of late stepped out 
more frequently than formerly as an essayist 
in our periodicals, In that character he must 
be welcome to all who can take pleasure in 
the appearance in this field of literature of a 
new intellectual power and a new intellectual 
behaviour. His essays have been among the 
most brilliant things going. Always with 
speculation in them, always pervaded by 
some one main thought which is distinctly 
announced and strongly kept to, they might, 
in this respect alone, be cited as among the 
best examples we have of real essay-writing 
amid the acres of twaddle which assume the 
name. But, even among those best, they are 
conspicuous by a certain flashing lightness 
of manner, a certain radiant and enthusiastic 
— all theirown. Though strong, 

[r. Arnold steps lightly. Descending from 
his mountain of poesy to the plain of prose, 
he comes bright and Apollo-like, and we hear 
the clang of the silver bow. It is the 
‘‘haughty”’ manner, say some, observing 
how carelessly he scatters his darts; it is the 
‘‘jaunty”’ manner, say others, less capable 
of admiration, or more angry at the direc- 
tions they see some of the darts take. To us 
it seems the natural manner of a man of high 
thoughts and culture, courageous and aggres- 
sive through a fine enthusiasm. Not that we 
are disposed to agree with all or with most 
of the conclusions that Mr. Arnold has of late 
set forth. We should say that he is a writer 
from whom it would be necessary almost 
always to feel or to seek differences. But, 
notwithstanding this, or even because of this, 
we think it is a matter for congratulation 
among all who take interest in English litera- 
ture that we have now Mr. Arnold also 
among the essayists. 

Most essayists who are worth anything 
have a habit of associating the views they 
wish to impress with particular words and 
phrases, which they repeat till they them- 
selyes get tired and almost ashamed of them. 


| meaning of that word. 


4- 
c 


and, if you got him to pronounce the word 
for a while, he might begin to have a 


But, careless of any such associa- | 
fessed apathy of the English mind to general 


and of escape from which we might therefore 
properly make boast. On the contrary, 
‘ideas,’ in Mr. Arnold’sopinion, are, if not the 
grandest things in the world, at least among 


istic than precisely this accessibility to ideas, 
and this tremulousness to the phrases that 
them, from which the average 
Englishman thanks God that he and his 
fellows are free. Acknowledging the great- 
ness of England, Mr. Arnold, instead of 
identifying such greatness with the con- 


ideas, would have the English taught to re- 
member that this apathy of theirs is a serious 
set-off against their greatness. He bids 
Britannia recollect that there are other things 


| besides bulk of empire or of commerce that 
| History takes account of, and that, though of 


these ‘‘other things” 


she possesses some 
also in noble abundance, yet there are nations, 
not to be compared with her in the respects 


_in which she is great, which exert, neverthe- 
less, an influence such as she has not now, 


hankering after the thing—just as, if you | 


got a whole village to pronounce incessantly 
for a while the word ‘‘ kaleidoscope,’’*‘ kalei- 
doscope,” ‘‘ kaleidoscope,” the probability is 
that a demand would arise in that village for 
at least one or two actual specimens of Sir 
David Brewster’s invention. The reader 
must go himself to Mr. Arnold’s recent 
essays for a full impression of the signifi- 
cance in his vocabulary (for the present, 
at least) of this word ‘‘ideas,” and for 
a notion of the variety of important 
developments he gives to his primary 
Suflice it to say that 


| the meaning he attaches to the word does 





ee 


not differ greatly from the ordinary one, and 
that what distinguishes him is his passionate 
liking for both word and thing after he has 
identified them. An ‘‘idea,” with Mar. Arnold, 
as with the rest of us, means very much what 
is known by such other terms as a generaliza- 
tion, an abstraction, a dogma, a doctrine, ¢ 
speculation, a philosophical proposition, a 
conclusion of the pure reason. 
been accustomed to speak of such general 
‘* ideas,” and to recognise the style of mind 
which is fond of them and proceeds by them 
as a style of mind distinct from that which we 
call the practical, and which proceeds by habit, 
experience, and so-named common-sense. 
But, though, from time immemorial, philo- 
sophers have been lecturing us on the value 
of general ‘‘ ideas,” and showing us how in 
History there is really little else that is worth 
looking after, and how it is always on the 
wheels of generalizations that the world rolls 
forward, yet somehow the average British 
mind has never taken kindly to those unseen 
and imponderable existences which are said 
to act so powerfully, but has always rather 
viewed with suspicion the pretension of having 
much to do with them. Thus, even in our 
literature—where it may be supposed that the 
more highly educated among us express them- 
selyes—there is a perpetual tone of self-con- 
gratulation, a more or less open chuckling, 
over the fact that we, the British, are not, in 
this respect, like our neighbours, the French. 
Thank God, we are not a nation of dogma- 
tists; we do not go to war for’ ‘‘an idea;” 
we do not go into phrenzies for abstractions ; 
we are not the slaves of general phrases! On 
this argument we ring the changes. Hardly 
a week passes in which the newspapers have 
not dissertations, mainly to this effect, but 
almost invariably to our own credit, on the 
essential differences between the English 
mind and the French mind. Now here it is 
that Mr. Arnold would stop our piping. 
Gently, but firmly, he ventures to ask 
John Bull, thus boasting to all the world 
that he has no ‘“‘ideas,” and never had 
any, and has got on very well without 
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We have all | 





| 
| 


| of the world. 
'of ‘‘ideas,” where, deep under ground, the 


and has seldom had, on the general destinies 
There is Germany, the mine 


intellectual Cyclopses are ever working— 
quarrying, digging, boring, blasting, and 
throwing up the ore which the world is to 
use. According to Mr. Arnold, it is to Ger- 
many and not to Britain that the real leader- 
ship of the thought and culture of the world 
belongs and has belonged for a generation or 
two; itis Goethe, and then Heine, and not any 
of our insular men of British genius during the 
last eighty years, that have been the true re- 
presentatives of the universal modern spirit. 
‘Then, again, thereis France. Notwithstanding 
that thoroughly English phrase of our Laure- 
ate, ‘‘ the wild hysterics of the Celt,”’ and not- 
withstanding all the newspaper diatribes of 
which that phrase is a condensation and 
summary, the French, in virtue of their pas- 
sion for ideas, their accessibility to ideas, 
their delight in being the missionaries of 
ideas, possess, according to Mr. Arnold, 
an indisputable superiority pro tanto over 
the British, are more the darlings of History, 
and exert at this moment a more splendid 
cosmopolitical influence. All question of the 
nature of the ideas they take up from time 
to time being reserved, and the question 
being farther reserved as to how far the 
French-like phrenzy for ideas may depend 
on the paucity of the ideas simultaneousl 

grasped, the French, by virtue of their 
weakness for ideas, are, Mr. Arnold insists, 
a grand and exceptional people. He puts 
them after the Germans, no doubt, as miners 
and generators of thought, but thinks them 
matchless as the expositors and appraisers of 
all current generalizations. What we call 
their weakness is their strength; and our 
not seeing that it is strength is owr weakness. 


For hear Mr. Arnold on John Bull’s want of 


| generalizing-power :— 


In truth, the English, profoundly as they have 
modified the old Middle-Age order, great as is the 


liberty which they have secured for themselves, 





have in all their changes proceeded, to use a 


| familiar expression, by the rule of thumb; what 


was intolerably inconvenient to them they have 
suppressed, and, as they have suppressed it, not 
because it was irrational, but because it was prac- 
tically inconvenient, they have seldom in suppres- 
sing it appealed to reason, but always, if possible, 
to some precedent, or form, or letter, which served 
as a convenient instrument for their purpose, and 
which saved them from the necessity of recurring 
to general principles. They have thus become, in 
a certain sense, of all people the most inaccessible 
to ideas, and the most impatient of them; in- 
accessible to them because of their want of 
familiarity with them, and impatient of them 
because they have got on so well without them 
that they despise those who, not having got on so 
well as themselves, still make a fuss for what they 
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themselves have done so well without. But there 
has certainly followed from hence, in this country, 
somewhat of a general depression of pure intelli- 
gence: Philistia has come to be thought by us 
the true Land of Promise, and it is anything but 
that; the born lover of ideas, the born hater of 


commonplaces, must feel, in this country, that the 
sky over his head is of brass and iron. 

It may be one comfort to know that, if 
Mr. Arnold thinks the British are in a bad 
state as respects ‘‘ideas,” he thinks the 
Americans are in a worse. There has just 
been a little passage-at-arms, it seems, in 


the columns of the Evening Star, between | 


Mr. Arnold and some patriotic American 
lady respecting some of his opinions about 
America. The lady had taken him to task 
for speaking of the ‘‘ vulgarity of the Ameri- 
cans,” and attributing it to the absence 
among them of ‘‘ the example of a splendid 
aristocracy,” and had made a point against 
him by quoting another saying of his, appa- 
rently quite contradictory—to wit, that ‘‘ the 
common people, in a country where there is 
an aristocracy, are the grossest and most 
uncivilized of any.” Which of these two 
opinions, the lady asks, does Mr. Arnold 
stick by? Mr. Arnold replies :— 

I have not my book by me at this moment, and 
do not feel quite sure that she quotes my exact 


words ; still, [ will take the two quotations as they | 


stand, and, in answer to her question, Which is 
my real opinion ? I will answer, “In respect to a 
race like the English or the Anglo-American race, 
both.” A hard and raw race like ours, with little 
aptitude for the true source of refinement—ideas— 
catches from the spectacle of a splendid aristocracy 
the sense of a refinement which is, at least, a sort of 
outward shadow of the true. On the other hand, 
the reign of aristocracies, those born enemies of 


ideas, impedes the development of ideas, which | 


alone are able truly to refine a people. America 
has, I hope, a great future before her; but at 
present she is what England without an aristocracy 
and without the influence of the Continent would 
no doubt have been—a nation respectable by her 
energy, but without the virtues either of the best 
aristocratic or of the best democratic nations, and 
therefore rendering hardly any service to human 
culture. 


We had intended to go into a more detailed 
criticism of this whole speculation of Mr. 
Arnold’s about ‘‘ ideas,” and about the Eng- 
lish deficiency in them, its causes and its 
consequences. We should certainly have 
something to say on the other side. But, as 
that could not be said in short space, we for- 
bear ; and we forbear all the more willingly 
that we are convinced that Mr. Arnold’s 
form of the speculation is the form to be 
pressed and backed at present. It is the 
truth for the hour, the intellectual medicine 
at present wanted. Although now, as 
always, the highest British minds do exhibit 
in remarkable degree that very characteristic 
of love of ideas in which Mr. Arnold alleges 
the mass of his fellow-countrymen to be 
deficient, yet, perhaps, at no time was this 
allegation more glaringly and painfully true 
of that same mass. We see it in our current 
literature. What are those that pass as 
our most superior writers and thinkers 
but, in many cases, mere vendors of 
what may be called carefully-connected 
thoughtlets? At a time when what is 
called hard-headedness, and a kind of cynical 
rule-of-thumb method of dealing with intel- 
lectual problems, are trying to carry it all 
their own way, it is pleasant, we repeat, to 
see Mr. Arnold himself stepping into the 
arena—a man with ‘‘ ideas,” and not ashamed 
of them ; a man with ‘‘ enthusiasm,” and not 
ashamed of that either. Clang the silver 
bow, Mr. Arnold ; let us have once more the 
gait of a Phceebus-Apollo in contrast with 


that of the slouching and bull-necked, if. 


sinewy, Hercules! But even more in the 
field of politics do we note this British bull- 
neckedness, this British beef-wittedness. The 
whole history of the world during the last 
fifteen years has been an illustration of the 
fact that, after all, rule-of-thumb in politics 
won’t answer, except by perpetual and most 
fatiguing movement of the thumb, for that 
the world does proceed in the ves of 
general ideas, and those who are in posses- 


| sion of general ideas are the best foreseers of 
events. The unity of Italy was once an 
‘‘idea;” it is now a fact; and how suddenly 
Britain, which opposed the idea, had to 
move her thumb when the fact was coming 
about, everyone remembers, or, rather, 
everyone forgets. There are ‘‘ ideas” also in 
this present Russian-Polish-Austrian-Prus- 
sian-Turkish imbroglio of eastern Europe— 
| “‘jdeas” in which those who have faith in 
| them profess to find the surest clue to the 
future. But here we do not trouble our- 
‘selves about them. From time to time, as 
Eastern Europe moves and heaves with the 
ferment of the struggling ideas, we can do as 
we have always done—shift our thumb. 
| Practically, perhaps, and for our own inte- 
rests, this policy is best; but we can see how 
it is that, proceeding on that policy, and not 
being accessible to ‘‘ ideas,” we do not, as a 
‘nation, win the favourable regards of the 
| Muse of Contemporary History. The master 
' of the modern world of politics apparently is 
| the man of ‘‘the Napoleonian ideas,’’ who 
takes his every step according to one of 
them, and whose last act, sure to seem the 
more dazzling as it is the more contemplated, 
has been to plant one of his ‘‘ ideas” across 
the Atlantic. He alone moves; and the in- 
ternational politics of Britain seem to con- 
sist solely in watching how he moves, and 
either following where he leads, or biting at 
his heels. Perhaps it will be best thus in the 
long run; but, meanwhile, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s lecture about ‘‘ideas” is worth 
thinking of in this connexion also. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
COMMISSION. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the present position of the Royal Academy 
in relation to the Fine Arts, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence. 1863. 


TNHE Report issued by the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Royal Academy, though full of 
valuable suggestions, will probably not give 
unmixed satisfaction to the profession gene- 
rally. The principal reforms recommended 
by the Commissioners are the following :— 


I. The present number of forty-two Academi- 
cians to be increased to fifty. The eight additional 
memberships to be confined to sculptors and 
architects; as it is thought that these two 
branches of the Fine Arts are not  sutfliciently 
represented in the Academic body. 

II. Ten “lay” or non-professional members to 
be added to the fifty Academicians; those lay 
members to be elected by the Academy in General 
Assembly for a period of five years, and to be 
re-eligible. The non-professional members would 
take an active part in the affairs of the Academy ; 
they would be represented in the Council, and, in 
short, participate in all the duties and privileges of 
the other members. 

III. Thirty new Associates to be added to the 
present number of twenty. The Associates to 
be members of the corporate body, and jointly 
with the Academicians to constitute the General 
Assembly, which Assembly would therefore consist 
of 110 members. 

IV. As regards the Annual Exhibitions: the 
Academicians and the now existing Associates to 
send four works of art, and never more; and 
Associates henceforth elected, and other artists, 
_ to exhibit no works of art as of right, and never 
more than four. 

V. Three Committees to be nominated by the 
Council to arrange the works of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture selected for exhibition by 
the Council; each Committee to consist of two 
Academicians and an Associate, and to act under 
the general supervision and responsibility of the 
Council. 

VI. With respect to the Schools, the Commis- 
sioners recommend that the present system of 
instruction as superintended by the keeper in the 
Antique School, and by visitors alone in the life 
and painting schools, should be abandoned. They 
think there should be a General Director (not 
necessarily a member of the Academy), who 
should receive a salary sufficient to secure the 





services of a first-rate teacher. 
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These six proposals embody the leading 
features of the Report ; and, although one or 
two of them may be of doubtful utility, yet, 
as a whole, they offer a very fair and reason- 
able measure of reform. 

The first suggestion—namely, to add eight 
new members (consisting of sculptors and 
architects exclusively) to the present academic 
body—is, nodoubt,sound. Thepreponderance 
of painters in the Academy has always been 
far too great ; and the reason given by several 
of the witnesses for this preponderance— 
namely, that, painting being more attractive 
to the public than the sister arts, and bring- 
ing more shillings into the academic coffers, 
it was only fair that painters should be 
elected in preference to sculptors or architects 
—is a good argument enough for a private 
society, but is unworthy of an institution 
professing to represent national art. If this 
argument were carried a little further, 
painters of high-class religious or historical 
subjects should not be elected, for their works 
are far less attractive to the million than 
little pictures of domestic interest. 

The second proposal—namely, the addition 
of ten lay members to the Academicians—is 
the innovation which will give rise to the 
greatest opposition on the part of the profes- 
sion. Were these lay members to limit their 
sphere of action to the general business of 
the Academy, no reasonable man would 
object to their presence. On the contrary, a 
representative or two in both Houses of 
Parliament might often be very useful; 
but, unfortunately, the Royal Commis- 
sioners have recommended that these lay- 
men should be represented on the Council 
—in other words, that they should have 
a voice in the purely technical question 
of the admission or rejection of pictures. It 
is difficult to conceive how, in the teeth of 
the evidence which was submitted to them, 
the Commissioners should have made such a 
recommendation. 

The ostensible reason is to give the Council 
the benefit of public opinion. Now (setting 
aside the question whether judges either 
of criminals or of pictures ought to be 
influenced by public opinion) the profes- 
sional members of the Council can surely not 
be ignorant of the state of this same public 
opinion. They read the newspapers, they 
belong to clubs, they mix in society, and are 
fully alive to the tastes and prejudices of the 
day. 

It is generally felt that the reason given 
for this innovation is not the real one; and, 
indeed, from the whole tenor of the questions 
on this subject put to the witnesses, 1t is sus- 
pected that a desire to give a ‘‘tone”’ to the 
Academy is at the bottom of the proposal. 
In other words, the Commissioners think that 
the admixture of a few gentlemen would 
leayen the mass of professional malevolence 
and jealousy. 

The foundation of this idea may be traced 
to a passage from Sir M. A. Shee’s ‘‘ Elements 
of Art,” whichappears to have been a favourite 
with the Commissioners, and is quoted several 
times by them. It certainly deserves quota- 
tion, as a charming specimen of the pompous 
ultra-Johnsonian style; and the noble chair- 
man must have had some difliculty in pre- 
serving hisgravity whilstreading such inflated 
sentences as these :— 

But it is among those on whom the privilege of 
office confers the power of choice that this evil 
effect is sometimes most strikingly apparent. To 
have the interests of our rivals in our hands, and 
hold the means to injure or to serve, affords an 
opportunity which generosity will accept for its 
honour, selfishness for its advantage, and malevo- 
lence will seize for its gratification. 


Poor Sir Martin probably did not mean 
anything more than to display his own tall 
writing; but the Commissioners seem to have 
taken him “au sérieux;’ and, with ‘‘ selfish- 
ness accepting the opportunity for its advan- 
tage,” and ‘‘ malevolence seizing it for its 

atification,”’ in their minds, it is not won- 

erful that they should have thought it 
advisable to add to the Academic Council a 
few gentlemen of honourable character. 
However that may haye been, the proposal 
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is not flattering to the self-respect of artists 

nerally; and it is not surprising that 
this introduction of the lay element should be 
offensive to those who are not conversant 
with the works of the late President. 

Mr. Tom Taylor, who has had some expe- 
rience as a critical judge of art, and is an 
advocate for the admission of lay members to 
the honours of the Academy, strongly objects 
to their taking any share in the technical 
work of selection. In answer to the question, 
‘Is it because you consider the non-profes- 
sional men incompetent to give an opinion 
upon the merit of works of art ’”’ he answers, 
‘“Not because they are incompetent, but 
because it would be difficult for them to prove 
their competence in case of complaint being 
made on the part of the artist. I consider 
that it is peculiarly an artist’s business.” 

Such an opinion coming from a man who 
is sincerely desirous of letting daylight into 
the management of the Academy, ought to 
have had weight with the Commission. Sir 
C. L. Eastlake, Mr. Cope, and, indeed, almost 
all the artists who were questioned on this 
subject, expressed strong disapprobation of 
the measure; and the reasons given by the 
Commissioners for the retention of their pro- 

osal are singularly yague and nugatory. 
he Report says :— 

It appears from the evidence that a strong 
feeling exists among many professional witnesses 
against the lay members taking part in the selec- 
tion of works of art. Whilst we admit the general 
fairness of this selection as hitherto conducted, we 
still think that the participation in such a matter 
of persons who are not artists would be far from 
unfair or disadvantageous. Pictures exhibited in 
the Royal Academy are painted for the public; 
and it must be remembered that the non-profes- 
sional members would necessarily form a small 
minority in the Council, and thus the ultimate 
decision in each case would practically be the 
result of professional votes, except in special 
instances, where a difference of opinion might 
exist among the artists themselves. 


And again :— 

If there are only artists on the Council there 
will be a ery of professional jealousy ; if there are 
lay members also on the Council there will be a 
ery of non-professional ignorance. 


Why the new cry of non-professional igno- 
rance should be preferable to the old one of 
professional jealousy does not appear. 

The Report recommends the measure appa- 
rently on the ground that, if it does no good, 
it can do no harm; but those most interested 
seem to think that, if it does no harm, it can 
do no good. Have the Commissioners fairly 
considered the effect of this lay interference ? 
They anticipate that the lay members will con- 
sist of noble lords, art patrons, and art critics. 
Now, is it not possible, and eyen probable, that 
a desire to flatter, to please, and to conciliate 
their lay coadjutors would influence the votes 
of the professional judges ? Might not again, 
on the other hand, the lay element be so 
distasteful to the professional judges that 
they would systematically oppose their non- 
professional colleagues ? It is true that the 
proposal of the Commissioners loses most of 
its mischievous character by the stipulation 
that the Academy is to elect its own lay mem- 
bers; and, if carried out, it would probably 
prove harmless enough ; but it is to be 
regretted that it should have been insisted 
on after the very unfavourable opinions 
expressed by the professional witnesses. 

The third measure of reform—namely, the 
addition of thirty new Associates to the exist- 
ing twenty—and particularly the clause which 
secures to them ashare in the general manage- 
ment of the Academy, will give universal 
satisfaction. It will place the Academy on a 
broader basis, and the associateship will 
cease to be the academic purgatory. 

The fourth proposal relates to the number 
of works to be contributed at one time by 
any artist. This number, it is recommended, 
should never exceed four, and the right to 
exhibit, irrespective of the merit of the works, 
should be confined to the Academicians and 
the present Associates, leaving all future 
Associates in the same position with regard 
to the Council as the outsiders. 


Now, there can be no objection to limiting 
an exhibitor’s works to four, though, as want 
of space is the reason for thus reducing them, 
it would seem more reasonable to have a 
limit to the space to be occupied by each 
exhibitor’s works rather than to their actual 
number. The clause which denies to all 
future Associates the right to exhibit is the 
most objectionable feature in the whole Report. 
The very mention of such a clause shows how 
little even the mostenlightened laymen under- 
stand the practical wants of the profession. 
Such men as the members of the commission 
cannot comprehend the annual anxiety felt 
by artists pending the decision of the Council, 
or they would never have thought of sub- 
jecting a picked body like the Associates to 
such an ordeal. Without taxing the members 
of the Council ‘‘ with wilful malignity or sel- 
fishness,”’ 1t may be said that they are often 
careless; and it is not fair that distinguished 
artists should be completely at the mercy of a 
set of men who are often their inferiors in 
talent. In France, besides the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour, there are a certain 
number of medals given to exhibitors every 
year. There are three classes of medals ; but 
the recipients of even the lowest class are 
exempted ever after from the Jury d’Admis- 
sion. Their pictures (if bad) are hung either 
high or low, but cannot be rejected. It surely 
is not too much to expect this privilege to be 
extended to our Associates. It is to be hoped 
that, before the Report is laid before Parlia- 
ment, the voice of the profession may make 
itself heard on this very important question. 

The fifth proposal (relating to the arrange- 
ment of the works sent in) is a great im- 
provement on the old system. It will divide 
the labour, and give the Associate class a 
voice in the hanging. 

The sixth is (with reference to the future 
welfare of British art) perhaps the most 
important reform of any proposed in the 
Report. No art school can flourish without 
an efficient head-master. It is true that at 
the French Academy the system of visitors 
prevails; but this system has often been 
deplored by the most eminent members of 
the institute. The consequence of it is that 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts is not looked upon 
by the students as a school, but merely as an 
institution where academic honours and 
rewards are to be got. 

Education in art is given, and well given 
too, in the private schools of the leading 
artists. A short description of the French 
mode of teaching will be found in Mr. 
Armitage’s evidence. The witness says :— 

In England we have no such thing as large 
“ ateliers,’’ with a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
students under one man; and I should wish to 
see the Academy take that sort of education in 
hand. 

The profession, and the public generally, 
may be congratulated on the concurrence of 
the Royal Commission in this view. The 
appointment of a responsible director, who 
should also be the head professor, is of vital 
importance. Englishmen are not deficient 
either in correctness of eye or in steadiness 
of hand; and there appears to be no reason 
why (under proper tuition) our draughtsmen 
should not, like our marksmen, be the first in 
the world. 

An important feature in the Report, and 
one that must not be passed over without 
notice, is the paragraph relating to the build- 
ing to be occupied by the Royal Academy. 
After observing that ‘‘ It is only by the grant 
of apartments to the Royal Academicians that 
the public acquire any right of control and 
jurisdiction in their affairs,” and after noticing 
that ‘‘ Even if the space now occupied by the 
Royal Academy were given up to the National 
Gallery, the remedy would be only of a tem- 
porary kind, as the national collection of pic- 
tures may be expected to outgrow in a very 
few years the space available in the entire 
building,” the Commissioners come to the 
conclusion that the Governmentshould under- 
take the construction of a new National 
Gallery at Burlington House, and that the 
whole of the present building in Trafalgar 
Square should be handed over to the Royal 
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Academy for their use, subject to such condi- 
tions and arrangements as the Government 
of the day might determine. Few people 
will quarrel with this suggestion. The Tra- 
falgar Square building would afford ample 
space for exhibition purposes ; and, if by a few 
alterations the work of the schools could be 
carried on without interruption during exhi- 
bition time, the Royal Academy would be 
provided for in a manner worthy of the 
nation. 

The other alternative—namely, the removal 
of the Academy to Burlington House, and the 
construction of additional buildings for the 
National Gailery on the site at present occu- 
pied by the barracks and workhouse—would 
be much more costly. This project has 
also been well considered by the Royal Com- 
missioners; but (whilst disclaiming the giving 
of any positive opinion on the subject, as 
being beyond their province) they evidently 
have a preference for retaining the Trafalgar 
Square building for the use of the Academy. 

On the whole, the profession, and, indeed, 
all lovers of art, ought to feel a debt of 
gratitude to Earl Stanhope and his colleagues 
for the patience and ability they have dis- 
played over their work. With the exception 
of the obnoxious ‘‘ lay element”’ clause, and 
thestrangeoversight respecting the Associates’ 
exhibiting privileges, there is not a paragraph 
in the Report which calls for criticism; and, 
although men who have grown grey in the 
profession shake their heads and say that 
nothing will come of it, a large number of 
artists see in it the germ of a great reform, 
and the dawn of a better era for English Art. 

The following is a list of the witnesses who 
gave evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion :— 

Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.; C. Landseer, Esq., 
R.A. ; R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A. ; D. Roberts, Esq., 
R.A. ; Sir E. Landseer, R.A.; D. Maclise, Esq., 
R.A.; W. Mulready, Esq., R.A.; P. Hardwick, Esq., 
R.A.; J. E. Millais, Esq., A.R.A.; ©. W. Cope, 
Esq., R.A. ; R. Westmacott, Esq., R.A.; J. H. 
Foley, Esq., R.A.; Baron Marochetti, A.R.A.; 
G. G. Scott, Esq., R.A.; J. P. Knight, Esq., 
R.A. ; G.'T. Doo, Esq., R.A.; T. Woolner, Esq. ; 
F. Grant, Esq., R.A.; W. Tite, Esq., M.P.; 
H. W. Phillips, Esq. ; D. Roberton Blaine, Esq. ; 
Holman Hunt, Esq.; G. F. Watts, Esq.; A. H; 
Layard, Esq., M.P.; J. Storrar, Esq., M.D.. 
A. Elmore, Esq., R.A.; J. Fergusson, Esq. ; 
H. Warren, Esq.; J. D. Harding, Esq.; F. 
Taylor, Esq. ; Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart.; Marquis 
de Cadore; Morton Edwards, Esq.; Lord Taun- 
ton; E. Oldfield, Esq.; W. Dyce, Esq., R.A.; 
A. J. B. B. Hope, Esq.; Tom Taylor, Esq. ; 
C. T. Newton, Esq.; B. P. Collier, Esq., M.P. ; 
J. C. Robinson, Esq.; A. MacCallum, Esq. ; 
J. R. Harbert, Esq., R.A.; W. P. Frith, Esq., 
R.A.; E. Armitage, Esq. ; John Ruskin, Esq. 

The evidence is yoluminous, and forms 
the great bulk of the blue-book. It will be 
found very pleasant reading by those who 


take an interest in questions affecting the 
Fine Arts. 








THE ANGLER-NATURALIST. 


The Angler-Naturalist: a Popular History of 
British Fresh-Water Fish ; with a Plain Explana- 
tion of the Rudiments of Ichthyology. By H. 
Cholmondeley Pennell, Author of “‘ How to Spin 
for Pike,” &c., &c. Illustrated by upwards of 
150 Wood-engravings. (Van Voorst.) 


ROM the earliest times there have been 
anglers—nay, if we credit Oppian, even 

fly-fishers; but the practice of the gentle 

craft was confined for the most part to the 

un-gentle and the ‘ petit polisson” :— 

Quis non et virides vulgi solatia Tincas 

Norit, et Alburnos preedam puerilibus hamis ? 


At the hands of later generations this most 
delightful of all field-sports has received a 
more just mede of notice and consideration; 
but it remained for the nineteenth century to 
elevate it into a science—a science boasting of 
its numerous representatives in both Houses 
of Parliament, its recognised organs of 
opinion, its clubs, its societies, its ‘‘ fresh- 
men,” students, fellows, and professors. 
Hitherto, however, as Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell tells us in the book before us, only 





one half of the art—and that, perhaps, by no 
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has b i 
means the most fascinating—has been in- 
culcated by these iscatorial dignatories: the 
fishing, but not the fish, has been the ex- 
clusive subject of instruction ; to bring back 
a heavy basket, no matter how caught, the 
highest object of ambition, even where, as it 
by no means unfrequently happened, the 
taker was ignorant of the very names of the 
fish he had taken. aN 
This is not as it should be: it is stripping 
the sport of half its attractions and power 
of instruction, and reducing it to a species of 
iscine butchery, and its disciples, to borrow 
Mr. Pennell’s expressive phraseology, to the 
level of simply ‘killers of fish.” This 
neral ignorance is attributable, no doubt, 
in a great measure to the fact that no popular 
work on ichthyology, from the angler’s point 
of view, exists in our Bibliotheca Piscatoria, 
nor any reliable instructor by which the 
fisherman might guide himself through the 
bewildering labyrinths of science. 


What has been written has, forthe most part, 
appeared in a detached or fragmentary form, the 
information furnished being either too scanty and 
incomplete, or too diffuse and overlaid with tech- 
nicalities to suit therequirements ofthe uninitiated. 
Thus it results that the “science of fish ” is still 
far from being as widely understood and appre- 
ciated as amongst a nation of sportsmen might 
have been naturally expected; and the young stu- 
dent would probably find himself not a little per- 
plexed in endeavouring to arrive unaided at any 
clear general conception of a subject which, if 
stripped of needless difficulties, and plainly set 
before him, he could have mastered with perfect 
ease. To the angler the value of even a moderate 
acquaintance with ichthyology cannot be exagge- 
rated. Not only is it of the greatest practical use, 
by the insight which it gives him into the habits, 
food, spawning seasons, &c., of the several fish— 
and consequently into the best means of taking 
them—but it also doubles the pleasures of success. 
The most insignificant captures have to the 
naturalist an interest of their own, apart from 
their mere weight in ounces. He is able to identify 
the various species he meets with (many of which 
would otherwise pass unrecognised), to distinguish 
their sexes, ages, and conditions, and to read with 
an intelligent eye the wonders of this marvellous 
and beautiful page of nature. 


Whatever excuses may have been made 
for ignorance on these points, the want of a 
~— text-book can no longer be alleged. 

the admirable work before us Mr. Chol- 
mondeley Pennell gives the angler exactly 
what he requires in the plainest and most 
practical form—the names and classification 
of the various fish, their family and generic 
characteristics, and the distinctions by which 
each may be most readily recognised. 


On the great subject of the salmon Mr. 
Pennell’schapter is an excellent and graphical 
résumé of all the latest points of scientific 
discovery. He traces his course from the 
egg down to the sea, and back again to the 
river spawning-ground, pointing out at the 
same time the various changes of name, 
colour, and condition: the whole so lucidly 
arranged and explained that a schoolboy 
could make himself master of it in an hour, 
For those anglers, and their name is legion, 
whose acquaintance with the ‘‘ monarch of 
the stream” is confined to the dinner-table 
or the fish-market, a full and most interest- 
ing account of the pike is given, in which is 


introduced, amongst other things, a fac-simile. 


of an engraving of the famous ring said to 
have been clasped into the gills of the 
*‘Emperor’s Pike” by the Emperor Fred- 
erick IT., A.p. 1230, and which was disco- 
vered by Mr. Frank Buckland in an old 
black-letter copy of Gesner’s Historia Ani- 
malium. Some of the anecdotes related of 
the pike are most curious :— 

_ “The pike,” says Mr. Pennell, “isa true cosmopo- 
litan in his feeding. Fish, flesh, and fowl are 
alike acceptable to him: animal, mineral, and 
vegetable—his charity embraces them all. 
Nothing, in short, that he can by any means 
get into his stomach comes amiss to him; and 
imperial man himself has on more than one 
Occasion narrowly escaped being laid under 
contribution to his larder. His own species 
enjoy no immunity from this universal rapacity ; 
on the contrary, it is believed, and with good 








reason, that more young jack are destroyed by 
their parents than by any, or perhaps all, other 
enemies put together. A proof of this omnivorous 
instinct in the fish may be found in the fact 
that watches, spoons, rings, and other articles 
have been frequently taken from the pike’s maw ; 
and several authors have also asserted that it also 
feeds upon the pickarel weed, a common species of 
water-plant. I have often known pike run at and 
seize the lead of a spinning-trace; and on one 
occasion, at Newlock-on-Thames, Mr. H. R. 
Francis caught a fish which had thus attempted 
to swallow his lead, and which was entangled and 
held fast by the gimp lapping round behind the 
gills. Without recapitulating the numerous in- 
stances of voracity cited by other authors, I may 
mention a few which have come within my own 
knowledge. One of the most remarkable of these 
oecurred during the last few years to Mr. L 
of Chippenham, Wiltshire. This gentleman had 
set a trimmer in the river Avon over-night, and 
on proceeding the next morning to take it up 
he found a heavy pike apparently fast upon his 
hooks. In order to extract these he was obliged 
to open the fish, and in doing so perceived another 
pike of considerable size inside the first, from the 
mouth of which the line proceeded. This fish it 
was also found necessary to open, when, extraor- 
dinary to state, a third pike, of about ¢ lb. weight, 
and already partly digested, was discovered in the 
stomach of the second. This last fish was, of 
course, the original taker of the bait, having been 
himself subsequently pouched by a later comer, 
to be, in his turn also, afterwards seized and 
gorged. . . . - 

Of the indiscriminating character of the pike’s 
appetite a more amusing illustration could not, 
perhaps, be given than the following, communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Clifton, who was an eye-wit- 
ness of the occurrence :—Upon a piece of water 
belonging to Wandle House, Wandsworth, some 
toy vessels were being sailed, at the stern of which 
was attached a small boat, fancifully decorated 
with green and gilding. As the little craft swept 
briskly across the pool, with her boat in tow, a pike 
suddenly darted from the water and grasped the lat- 
terin hisjaws, retreating as instantaneously towards 
the bottom, and well-nigh capsizing the whole flotilla 
in his efforts to drag his capture along with him. 
To this task, however, his strength was apparently 
unequal; arid, a fresh breeze springing up, the sub- 
merged nautilus re-appeared on the surface and 
continued her voyage, but had hardly got fairly 
underweigh when the pike again dashed forward 
to the attack, seizing her as before, and continuing 
every half-dozen yards the process of alternately 
swallowing and ejecting, until she grounded on 
the opposite bank. 

Further instances of voracity are adduced, 
showing that, when under the influence of 
either extreme hunger or anger, a large pike 
will not hesitate to attack even the lords and 
ladies of creation. Such being the case—and 
we must say that Mr. Pennell fairly proves 
his point—we find no difficulty in believing 
that it is a matter of frequent occurrence for 
animals often of large size to be similarly 
assaulted, and, in the case of the smaller 
species, devoured by this fish. 


Accounts are on record of otters, dogs, mules, 
oxen, and even horses being attacked. Poultry 
are constantly destroyed by the pike—the dwellers 
in the “Eely Place,” as Hood punningly says, 
having come to “ Pick-a-dilly.” Sometimes the 
heads of swans diving for fish-spawn encounter 
instead the ever-open jaws of this fish, and both are 
killed ; whilst amongst the frogs he is the very 
“King Stork” of the fable—his reign beginning 
and ending with devouring them. He will even 
seize that most unsavoury of all morsels, the 
toad ; although, in this case, the inherent nastiness 
of the animal saves it from being actually 
swallowed : its skin, like that of the lizard, con- 
taining a white, highly-pungent secretion, which is 
exuded from small glands dispersed over the body. 
There are also two little knobs, in shape like split 
beans, behind the head, from which upon pressure 
the secretion escapes. To test this, I have, whilst 
feeding pike, thrown to them a toad instead of afrog, 
when it has been immediately snapped up, and 
as instantaneously spat out again; and the same 
toad has thus passed through the jaws of nearly 
every fish in the pond, and escaped with but 
little injury after all. Pike will also 
attack both the land and water-rat, occasionally 
pouching them, but more commonly treating 
them as in the case of the toad. 


— does not admit of our quotes more 
of the illustrative anecdotes with which Mr, 
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Pennell’s book is stored throughout, and 
which he relates in language that is always 
terse and graceful. On the subject of 
fishing, as apart from fish, he is well known as 
an authority ; and his book contains much use- 
ful information, interspersed throughout its 
pages, which will be welcome to the anglers of 
even the first angling nation in the world. 
England is, indeed, as the author truly says, 
the land of the rod and line—the fisherman’s 
paradise. 

There is no other country where the gentle 
craft is so thoroughly understood and appreciated, 
and where everything around unites to make a 
man an angler, and to keep him so. Is he a float- 
fisher ? here he may wander by the margin of 
ever-gliding streams, knee-deep in meadow sweet, 
or with tranquil mind muse away life “in the 
green gleam of dewy-tassel’d trees.” Is he a 
troller? in England he will find broad meres and 
stately rivers that might ravish the soul of a 
Nobbes. A fly-fisher? by the rush of a Dove 
he will be mated with trout and the goddess 
of scenery— 

Shut in—left alone—with himself, and perfection of water. 

Here and there, in passages like these, the 
poet peeps out through the Naturalist; and we 
detect some of those gentler touches to which 
Mr. Pennell owes in no small degree his suc- 
cess in the poetical lists. 

The ‘‘ Anglo- Naturalist” is a clever book, 
and a useful book, and a book suit generis. 
We have no doubt that it will become a 
standard work of reference. Let us add 
what Mr. Pennell has modestly omitted, that 
it is the most complete History of British 
Fresh-water Fish of the present day, and 
that the illustrations are equal to the text— 
which is the greatest compliment we can pay 
them. 








RICKARD’S MINING JOURNEY 
ACROSS THE ANDES. 

A Mining Journey across the Great Andes; with 
Explorations in the Silver Mining District of 
the Provinces of San Juan and Mendoza, and a 
Journey across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. 
By Major F. J. Rickard, F.G.8., &e., &e. 
(Smith and Elder.) 

1862 Major Rickard was appointed 

Inspector-General of Mines to the Go- 
vernment of the Argentine Republic, and 
directed to proceed at once on an exploring 
tour in the newly discovered mining districts 
of the province of San Juan, on the eastern 
slope of the Andes. In this volume he gives 

a summary of the results of his inspection, as 

well as a narrative of his journey from Val- 

paraiso across the mountains to San Juan 
and thence over the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. 

The district of Tontal, in which most of the 

mines in question are situated, les about 

eighteen leagues W.8.W. from the town of 

San Juan; and the discovery was made just 

three years ago by a Chilian miner, a politi- 

cal refugee, who was employed in herding 
cattle there. He secured a title to the 
vein, and began working it with such means 
as he had at his disposal; but, both in 
this case and in that of some thirty other 
veins discovered by the miners who flocked 
to the spot on hearing of his success, the 
galenas or sulphides of lead, the form in 
which the metal was first met with, ended, 
at a depth of about twelve yards from the 
surface, in a mass of ferruginous clay, which 
showed no apparent traces of either lead or 
silver. This disappointment, happening to 
time with the annual revolution to which the 

South American Republics are subjected, 

led to the abandonment of nearly all the 





workings; but the government which suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself at Buenos Ayres 
in 1862 thought the matter deserving of 
| further investigation. When Major Rickard 
'came to examine the clay which had been 
| rejected by the miners, he at once pronounced 
‘it to contain ‘‘a fair quantity of what is 
termed in South America ‘ metales calidos ;’ 
which is that class of silver ore capable 
of being treated by the amalgamation pro- 
' cess direct, without previous treatment by 
| fire, and consequently admitting of a cheap 
'and expeditious extraction of the precious 
| metal,” 
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The results of a more minute analysis of 
the ore were very favourable. In twenty- 
four assays of samples from as many different 
mines, the average percentage of silver was 
356 ounces to the ton, the two extremes being 
1845 ounces and fifty-six ounces to the ton ; 
while out of seven samples more accurately 
assayed in London the average percentage 
was 891 ounces to the ton—the largestamount 
being 2417 ounces, and the smallest forty 
ounces. As the average yield of silver in the 
mines of Mexico and Saxony is only from 
sixty to eighty ounces per ton, the richness of 
the San Juan deposits, if these figures are at 
all an index to the whole, must be very 
remarkable. As soon as .these facts were 
known the miners began working again; and 
in the spring of the present year there were 
more than one hundred mines in full opera- 
tion. The mining laws of the Argentine 
Republic are substantially those established 
by the Spaniards in Mexico, and they offer 
extraordinary facilities for the acquisition of 
mining property. The discoverer of a metallic 
vein has only to ‘‘denounce” it before the 
notary-public of the district, presenting, at 
the same time, a stamped document, stating 
the position and metallic character of the 
claim, and declaring that he is possessed of 
the necessary means of working it. Within 
ten days from the date of denunciation he 
must define his boundary, and within ninety 
days he must have sunk a shaft of certain 
prescribed dimensions ; and, subject to these 
conditions, the mine is the absolute property 
of the first claimant. If, however, he should 
at any time suspend working it for three 
months together, it again becomes lable to 

.be denounced by any other person. 

There is no royalty, nor can the owner of the 
soil interfere in any way with the legitimate work- 
ing of the claim; and, in fact, so strong are the 
laws in favour of the miner, that, should his vein 
»ass beneath the house of the owner of the soil, he 
is every right, should he desire it, to open a 
shaft in the very drawing-room: paying of course 
for all damage or deterioration of property on the 
surface. The miner, or smelter, has also the 
privilege of denouncing a reasonable portion of 
land to erect smelting works or machinery to 
reduce the ores; and also to claim and denounce 
timber, water-power, and fire-wood, refractory 
(fire) clays, &., which may be of use to him in 
extracting the metals, and developing the mineral 
resources of the country. 


Major Rickard draws a very glowing pic- 
ture of the opportunity which the San Juan 
mines offer for the favourable investment of 
capital. From a good vein he assumes that 
fifteen tons of ore may be extracted daily. 
Taking the percentage of silver at only fifty 
ounces to the ton, this would give, at 5s. per 
ounce, £187. 10s. From this he deducts £20 
for the cost of mining, £3. 15s. for breaking 
up and packing in skins, £15 for carriage to 
reducing works, and £14 for cost of reduc- 
tion—leaving a profit of £134. 15s. on the 
day’s work, or rather more than £40,000 on 
a year of 300 days. Hedoes not recommend 
English miners to emigrate to San Juan, as 
they will not be disposed to put up with the 
hardships they must necessarily encounter ; 
and their special practical knowledge will 
be of no use to them on new ground, and 
when dealing with new metal. If, however, 
English capital is to be invested in these 
mines, it must be subject to all the disadvan- 
tages of having to do with agents and work- 
men of another nation ; and, judging from the 
history of the past forty years, we may be 
pardoned for feeling somewhat less certain 
than Major Rickard of the stability of the 
Argentine Government. Perhaps if we held 
an official appoinment, and had ‘‘ been treated 
with the greatest hospitality and attention by 
his Excellency General Mitre, the President 
of the Republic,” and ‘invited to his 
lady’s ‘véunion’” on the evening of our 
presentation to him, we should take a 
more sanguine view of the national future. 
The province of San Juan, however, offers 
considerable inducements to emigrants of the 
agricultural class. . Each settler will receive 
from 60 to 150 acres of first-class land, will 
be taken charge of on landing at Buenos 
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Ayres or Rosario by the government-agent, 
and will have the cost of his transport from 
the coast, as well as his cattle, farming im- 
plements, and seed for the first year, ad- 
vanced him by the authorities. 


The land I can vouch for as being most fertile, 
and capable of producing up to 200 for 1! But 
the principal agricultural business in San Juan is 
the fattening of the winter stock of horned cattle. 
They are bought on the Pampa, rather thin, for 
from ten dollars to thirteen and fourteen dollars 
per head, and are driven to San Juan to be fat- 
tened on the rich luxuriant clover and grass pro- 
duced in the irrigated fields. This is usually done 
at the beginning of winter (May), and the fat- 
tening lasts till the beginning of summer (No- 
vember) ; the cattle are then fit to be driven 
across the Andes to Chili, where they find a 
ready and good market: they bring from thirty 
to forty-five dollars per head, which is more than 
cent. per cent. profit. As it seldom or never rains 
at San Juan, it is necessary to irrigate the soil in- 
tended for the production of grass or corn crops ; 
but a magnificent supply of water is furnished by 
the river of San Juan, which winds through the 
centre of the best land, and is considered (with 
truth) to possess high fertilizing properties. 


We have dwelt at some length upon this 
part of Major Rickard’s book, because, how- 
ever uninteresting these details may be to 
the general reader, they are the only features 
of the work which present any novelty. 
The journey across the Andes from Valpa- 
raiso to San Juan is described at con- 
siderable length; but Major Rickard is 
apparently not a very keen observer, since 
he gives us little more than the common- 
places of mountain-travel, and leaves us 
with our belief that mules are generally use- 
ful and snow-storms sometimes dangerous 
slightly but unnecessarily lengthened. Such 
a narrative it isimpossible to epitomize ; but 
we give one extract, which will show the 
author at his best. He has gone on in 
advance of his companions, and been 
obliged to dismount from his mule in con- 
sequence of the wind and driving snow. 

On looking around me all that met my 
straining gaze was white desolation, as if 
universal nature was shrouded in a winding- 
sheet of snow: not a rock nor landmark visible. 
I began to doubt as to whether I was in the right 
track or not, and took out my pocket-compass to 
ascertain in what direction I had been going when 
I stopped; but this was no easy task; my mule 
had turned once or twice; so had I, and for the 
life of me I could not tell in which direction I 
had come, or how to proceed. It became darker 
and darker every moment, and the storm 
inereased tenfold. I had my compass on the 
palm of my hand to level it, and was looking most 
anxiously at the needle, when another terrific gust 
of wind, stronger than the first, and charged with 
sand and snow, came down upon me, carrying 
away my compass, my hat, and my “poncho,” 
tearing my overcoat right up my back, and 
leaving me in “tatters.” My mule took fright 
also, and went off at full speed down the 
mountains, regardless of road or track. 

I was now obliged to throw myself down and 
burrow in the snow, in order to avoid the con- 
tinued fury of the tempest, and prevent myself 
from being blown overa precipice, which, through 
a momentary clearing, I got a glimpse of on my 
right. My poor dog huddled himself close to me 
and whined most piteously. I was in danger of 
being blown away if I stood upright, and of bein 
buried beneath the enormous masses of mow-dvilt 
if I lay still. I knew not what to do or how to 
turn, when, to my delight, I found that the wind 
was blowing off the snow from around me, and 
had ceased to carry down more from above. I 
now clearly saw the track about ten feet off, and 
crept towards it on my hands and feet. In this 
way I reached the ledge of rock, which I before 
mentioned as being a sort of shelter, and there 
rested for a short time, until the fury of the storm 
in some measure abated. 


Not, we dare say, exactly a pleasant predica- 
ment to be in; but still one which could be 
matched in the experience of most Alpine tra- 
vellers, and hardly worthy, therefore, of such 
an introductionasthe author provides for it :— 


It occupied us about two hours to reach the 
summit; but how, and under what circumstances, 
did we reach the summit? Allow me to drawa 
long breath before I begin to describe the last 


hour of my first scramble across the Andes by the 
Cumbre Pass. 

Reader, it was terrific—appalling. 

On the road from Valparaiso, Major 
Rickard spent a night at the ‘‘hacienda”’ of 
a Chilian gentleman-farmer. The dwellin 
house is built chiefly in the old Spani 
style, with a long low roof and a corridor, 
forming a cool walk in summer, and a dry 
one in winter. Of the two courtyards, one 1s 
planted with trees, while the other forms a 
flower-garden. In the orchard behind the 
house grew a great variety of tropical fruit, 
together with the ordinary English ones ; and 
beyond this are two magnificent plantations 
of almond and walnut-trees, the former 
occupying at least ten acres, and producing 
an immense quantity of fruit of the first 
quality. The vineyards cover more than 
thirty acres, and both green and purple 
grapes are grown in them, the former yield- 
ing an excellent white wine and being also a 
good table fruit, the latter used exclusively 
for wine. Wheat, barley, potatoes, beans, 
and hay are raised in the fields, which are 
irrigated by canals from the Acoucagua 
river. The water flows down from the 
Andes impregnated with potash and other 
fertilizing salts, so that the soil never requires 
any other manure. In other fields, fenced 
round with an impenetrable growth of poplar 
trees, were some very fine cattle and South- 
down sheep. The threshing-ground of the 
farm is simply a circular enclosure, into 
which from fifty to a hundred horses are 
turned and driven round, from morning to 
night, until the heap of straw and corn 
becomes blended into one confused mass, 
and the former trodden almost to dust, 
which is then carried off by the wind. 
Nearer the house is the farmyard, round 
which are ranged the stables—an unusual 
feature in Chili, where, for the most part, 
horses are neither sheltered nor groomed— 
and the ‘‘ bodegas,” or storehouses for making 
and keeping the wine, a sample of which 
Major Rickards tasted, and thought equal to 
the best Sauterne or Rhenish. 

The worst part of the book is the ‘‘ Journey 
across the Pampas,” which, though it is 
thought worthy of a place on the title-page, 
is really nothing more than a bare itinerary, 
interspersed with a few criticisms on the inns. 
And, altogether, we are compelled to say that 
the reader who takes up this volume with 
the view of enlarging his knowledge of the 
country visited will better attain his object 
by giving Mr. Darwin and Sir Francis Head 
another reading. 








HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the 
Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of 
Mohammed Ali. From Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. 
By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S. (Triibner & Co.) 


GYPT, its people, antiquities, and history 
are invested with so much mystery, 
poetry, and romance that no work on the 
subject can be taken up with indifference. 
The present one, from the practised pen of a 
Times Correspondent, will prove a great 
acquisition to our libraries, containing, as it 
does, a mass of valuable historical and archzeo- 
logical information, collected from the most 
authentic sources, and duringaresidence in the 
country. Opening with a preliminary sketch 
of Egyptian history, from the Moslem Con- 
quest to the end of the eighteenth century, 
it embodies researches into the history of the 
French and British expeditions, and an 
extended view of the labours of the ‘‘ Insti- 
tute of Egypt,” the career of Mohammed Ali, 
and details of the social and commercial 
revolutions which followed the military and 
political operations of Egypt’s greatestmodern 
ruler. Some of this information is derived 
from Makrizi’s works, especially from ‘‘ Th 
Book of the Chain of Kings,” and his 
history of the Sultans; that of Caliph Hakem 
is condensed from De Sacy; and that of Sultan 
Causo el Ghaz from some curious MS. reports 
of the Venetian agents. The ‘ Correspon- 
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dance de Napoléon 1°;” Arab memoirs of 
the period, showing not only how Egypt and 
the tians appeared to the French and 
English, but also in what light the Frank 
invaders and their allies were regarded by 
the Moslems; memoirs of the ‘‘Sayans” in 
the French ‘‘ Description de lEgypte;” Felix 
Mengin’s valuable narratives; besides private 
and original sources of information—were all 
carefully gone through, and their pith ex- 
tracted. Our zealous and indefatigable 
author added besides his own personal obser- 
vations and notes, made during his travels 
and residences in Egypt and Syria from 1839 
to 1846, whilst acting as private secretary to 
Sir George Lloyd Rodece, her Majesty’s 
diplomatic agent and Consul-General. 

There are two central figures in modern 
Egyptian history around which all others 
naturally group themselvyes—Napoleon and 
Mohammed Ali. In the career of the former 
few episodes are more fraught with interest 
than his invasion of Egypt; and his entrance 
into Alexandria, his proclamation professing 
Islamism, the battles of the mids and 
Aboukir, and finally his abandonment of the 
wounded at Jaffa and the horrors of the 
plague, are well and graphically told. The 
following passage gives some idea of the 
sufferings of the French troops during the 
campaign, and their general’s stoical indif- 
ference :— ’ 

Bonaparte having given orders to destroy the 
fortifications, the mines were sprung on the 27th 
of May, and the town was in a moment laid bare. 
An hour afterwards he left his tent and proceeded 
to the town, accompanied by his staff, in order to 
determine what should be done with the sick and 
wounded who could not be removed. After a long 
discussion, it was settled that they should be 
poisoned, a measure which, under the circum- 
stances of the case, can scarcely be visited with 
severe reprehension. Bonaparte then proceeded 
to the hospital, which was filled with men whose 
limbs had been amputated, who were blind with 
ophthalmia, or had been stricken with the plague. 
He looked around him, tapping the yellow tops of 
his boots with his whip, and, as he passed along, 
he said, “ Fortune was against me at Acre, and 
I must now return to Egypt to preserve it from 
the enemy, who will soon be there. In a few 
hours the Turks will be here; let all those who 
have strength enough rise and come along with 
us; they shall be carried on litters and horses.” 
The profound silence and stupor of the patients 
denoted their approaching end. Bonaparte then 
addressed words of consolation to the plague- 
stricken men, and, as if he bore a charmed life, 
he fearlessly touched the buboes which are 
symptomatic of this hideous disease, an approach 
to which was regarded as an entrance into the 
valley of the shadow of death. This was, perhaps, 
the culminating point of the indurated stoic in- 
difference which exhibited itself in the career of 
this extraordinary man, who had sprung out of a 
revolution the throes of which had accustomed 
France to look with callous indifference on all the 
ordinary ills that flesh is heir to. It is in depict- 
ing this remarkable scene that the talent of Gros 
has attained its highest flight. In his well-known 
picture of the plague at Jaffa, the Saracenic archi- 
tecture of the locality, the ghastly expression of 
the invalids, and the striking figure of the youthful 
conqueror—the contrast between disease and the 
incarnation of health, strength, mental and physical 
power—the dramatic character of the incident, 
with the European and Oriental costumes, and a 
warmth of colouring that ably renders the atmos- 
phere and tints of a land of sun—all stamp them- 
selves on the memory of the visitor to the Louvre 
with a distinctness exceeding the impression pro- 
duced by many works which, if estimated on 
purely artistic grounds, must be admitted to be of 
a higher order. 


Napoleon, at last disappointed and dis- 
gusted with Egypt and Syria, longed to 
return to France; and, on hearing of the 
reconquest of Lombardy by the Allies, he 
resolved no longer to delay it, but to leave 
secretly, feigning the project of a journey to 
Upper Egypt. He embarked on the 22nd of 
August, 1799. 

Thus ended the residence of Bonaparte in 
Egypt, leaving no foe unconquered—from the 
Cataracts to the Mediterranean—from the Red 
Sea to the sands of Lybia; but at the same time 
leaving, for the interests of France, nothing per- 
manent, nothing consolidated. The colonization 





of Egypt was a failure, in spite of the vast genius 
of the conqueror. But the name of Bonaparte, 
like those of the heroes of Greece, Rome, and 
Arabia, will ever be associated with one of the 
great landmarks of Egyptian history. With his 
conquest ended that Mameluke power which, 
under various denominations, ruled Egypt from 
the days of Saladin; and which, at first the glory 
of Islamism, became in the sequel the worst of 
Egypt’s plagues. Out of the gap left by them, 
rose that new vigorous local organization which, 
in spite of some economical errors, has given 
security to the merchant and the traveller; and, 
combined with the development of British me- 
chanical genius, has restored to Egypt the transit 
between Europe and India. With the great 
development of population in Australia, and of 
commerce in the Chinese and Indian seas ; with 
the vast resources of an archipelago passing from 
waste and barbarism to culture and civilization, a 
futurity of importance is promised to Egypt, com- 
pared with which her antecedents, wonderful as 
they are, must sink into insignificance. 

After the departure of the French the 
Mamelukes began to raise their heads, and, 
though greatly broken, hoped again to 
exercise an undue influence in the state ; but 
this the Porte was resolved to prevent; and 
Mohammed Ali ultimately succeeded in 
crushing them. The first act of the Porte 
towards regaining full sovereignty was one 
of a treacherous policy, now ignored in 
modern Turkish politics. The Capitan Pasha 
invited them to his camp at Aboukir; several, 
being apprehensive, refused, but others, gain- 
ing confidence from the vicinity of the 
English force and General Hutchinson’s high 
character, accepted the invitation; he gaye 
them a sumptuous reception, and then, on 
pretence of a visit to the General, they 
embarked with him in his barge. They had 
not long left the shore before a boat with 
despatches for the Capitan Pasha approached, 
and, to reach them more easily, he entered it, 
and was rowed away from the Beys, who, on 
going round a bluff point, soon found them- 
selves entrapped. Armed boats bore down 
on them : four were killed and two wounded. 
General Hutchinson, indignant at the Kng- 
lish name being associated with such trea- 
chery, reclaimed the wounded and honourably 
buried the dead, refusing to hear the Pasha’s 
excuse that the Beys had drawn their swords 
on a groundless suspicion. At Cairo the 
same bloody scenes were enacted ; the Mame- 
lukes were mercilessly attacked at Gizeh. 
A detachment claimed protection at the 
English quarters, and received it from 
General Ramsay, though the Grand Vizier, 
Yousouff Pasha, urged him to give them up. 
Khousreff Pasha was at this time nominated 
Governor of Egypt; and it was in his service 
and against the Mamelukes that Mohammed 
Ali first brought himself into notice. But 
the Mamelukes were not so easily subdued ; 
they had many advantages; their system of 
warfare, from more constant collision with 
the French, was superior to the Porte; and 
their name had more prestige with the people 
than the half-consolidated Turkish power. 


During all this time the Mamelukes were by no 
means extinct. A considerable part of rural 
Egypt was in their power. ° Mohammed 
Ali, well knowing that with his Albanian troopers 
he could make no impression on well-mounted 
cavalry, caused his partisans to open communica- 
tions with the Mamelukes, proposing, in con- 
sideration of a considerable sum of money, to 
admit them into Cairo on the day of the festivity 
of the cutting the sluices of the Nile, when 
Mohammed Ali with all his officers would be out- 
side the walls above Cairo. The stratagem was 
successful. On the 18th of August, 1805, 
a corps of Mamelukes burst into the suburb of 
Hoseyneey, principally inhabited by the turbulent 
butchers of the metropolis, and then proceeded to 
the Gate of Victory, which was left guarded only 
by a few fellaheen, who had opened it to some 
peasants with camels loaded with straw. These 
were speedily overpowered, and the Mamelukes 
advanced boldly into the town. Mohammed Ali 
had fully calvulatel that they would proceed up 


the main thoroughfare of the bazaars ; and there- 
fore, at an advanced part of their progress, near 
the Bab Zueileh, a considerable number of Arnauts, 
ambuscaded in the houses, fired upon the mounted 
Mamelukes through the apertures of the carved 
wooden lattices, and immediately compelled them 
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to retreat backwards towards the mosque and 
bazaar of El] Ghoury. In the narrow streets and 
crowded thoroughfares cavalry was of no avail 
against invisible assailants, while every bullet 
from a window, or from behind the numerous 
angles, brought down a horse or a man; and, 
however little we may approve of the way in 
which the Mamelukes were led into the trap, 
there can be no doubt that it was the most effec- 
tual way of putting a cavalry force in the worst 
case, and securing for Albanian rifles the most 
advantageous opportunity of action. If a pas- 
sage could not be found in front, it was equally 
impossible for the Mamelukes to make good their 
retreat through the defile of houses and bazaars in 
the rear: for no sooner were they engaged in the 
centre of the town, than, by Mohammed Ali’s 
direction, a binbashi, with a sufficient force, 
blocked up the bazaar of the braziers—the cavern- 
like shops of which gave ample cover to the 
oblique fire of the Albanian rifles, which told with 
deadly effect in this narrow passage. Despair 
seized the Mamelukes. Springing from their 
horses, they sought to escape in all directions, 
entering houses and scrambling over walls. Not 
far from the great hospital which the munificence 
of Sultan Kalaoun raised for suffering humanity, 
is the superb mosque of Sultan Barkouk, the first 
of the Circassian Mameluke Sultans, upon the 
desk of which stand to this day large and splen- 
didly illuminated Korans—the admiration of all 
Egypt. Here the remnant of the Mamelukes took 
refuge, and here the binbashi agreed to spare their 
lives on the delivery of their arms. Upon acced- 
ing to this demand, they were deprived of their 
dresses and money, and, being bound, were taken 
before Mohammed Ali. On the following 
morning all were mercilessly massacred, excepting 
those who paid a heavy ransom for the recovery 
of their liberty. 


Mohammed Ali combined vast social, intel- 
lectual, and physical powers, and suffered 
neither compunction nor principle to deter 
him from carrying out any measures he might 
deem expedient. From obscurity he rose to 
high rank; possessed of extraordinary saga- 
city, and great penetration into the motives 
of those he had to deal with, he was himself 
a profound dissembler. He freely forgave 
those who were no longer able to do him 
injury, and was lavish to his friends. De- 
sirous of seeing European civilization in 
Egypt, he was himself ignorant of the econo- 
mical principles which constitute the pros- 

erity of a state. Eager for the praise of 

uropeans, and to count for something in the 
balance of military power, he established 
order that had never before existed, thus 
affording facilities so valuable to the Indian 
transit. In his time the journey from the 
Mediterranean to Nubia was as safe as from 
London to Liverpool. He succeeded in 
leaving his family in the hereditary govern- 
ment of Egypt, and was, without doubt, the 
most remarkable character in the modern 
history of the Ottoman Empire. He died on 
the 2nd of August, 1849, at an advanced age, 
effete both in body and mind. 

Though we might be disposed to disapprove 
of Mr. Paton’s introducing too many subjects 
not so intimately interwoven with Egyptian 
history as to justify their insertion in his 
volumes, yet he writes in so fresh, pleasing, 
and agreeable a style that we can give his 
work our cordial approval. 








SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA AND 
HIGH ASIA. 


Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High 
Asia, undertaken, between the years 1854 and 
1858, by order of the Court of Directors of the 
H.EJI.C. By Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert 
de Schlagintweit. With an Atlas of Panoramas, 
Views, and Maps. Volume III. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus ; London: Triibner.) 


NOTHER instalment have we here of a 
work destined to take high rank in 

our scientific literature, and which will 
become more and more yaluable as the 
regions opened up by its authors shall 
be better known to us, and the mountain- 
passes which they trod with difficulty and 
danger shall become highways of commerce. 
And this is rapidly coming to pass. Ten 
ears ago Thibet was a comparatively sealed 
k to us; five years ago the position of 
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one of its chief towns, Leh—where, we learn 
from Atkinson, the bazaars are three and a 
half miles in length, and whither the Chinese 
bring their goods for barter—was unknown. 
Now, while we write, the ‘‘ Thibet and 
Hindostan Highroad,” which will connect 
Leh with India, is being proceeded with, 
and Sikhs and Coolies are busy on the passes 
of the Himalayas. 

Science, above most other things, ‘‘ hastens 
slowly ;” and we must not complain of the 
slow issue of this gigantic work, which, 
volume after volume, vindicates the wise 
selection which allotted such a task to our 
travellers, and shows up all the unworthiness 
of motive of those who, objecting to their 
appointment, could only do so, Heaven save 
the mark! by charging with jobbery such 
men as Humboldt and Bunsen, Sabine and 
Murchison! And, if we are not mistaken, 
satisfaction will yield to admiration as, by 
degrees, all the work doneismentally grasped ; 
but, long before this point is reached, wonder 
that three brothers did the work, wonder that 
any three men did it—nay, that any dozen 
men could do the work—will be the prevailing 
impression. Already have the astronomical 
and magnetical, the hypsometrical and trigo- 
nometrical observations been given to the 
world. The present volume deals with the 
topography, and with the languages whence 
the geographical terms have been derived ; 
while, to follow, are the meteorology, natural 
history, botany, zoology, ethnography, and 
languages of the regions traversed by the 
De Schlagintweits in their 18,000 miles of 
wandering. 

The extent of country which they explored 
is, after all, eclipsed by the extent of the 
acquirements brought to bear upon its study 
and displayed in its delineation ; and already 
have we ample ground for congratulation 
that the original intention, which included 
only the completion of the magnetical survey 
suggested by General Sabine, and left 
incomplete at Captain Elliott’s death in 
1852, was so largely extended. 

Previously to the travels of our authors, the 
great ‘Trigonometrical Survey had made us 
acquainted with the positions of a great 
number of stations in India Proper, with 
almost European precision ; although it 
is possible—nay, probable—that the in part 
fresh survey, for which such magnificent 
instrumental means are now being provided, 
will necessitate slight alterations. These 
observations were extended by the Schla- 
gintweits to the Himalayas and Thibet, the 
whole western part of which country (Leh, 
the town we have before mentioned, in- 
cluded) was found to be much more west- 
ward than previously shown. 

Seeing that the completion of the 
magnetical observations was, in the first 
instance, the sole duty of the expedition, we 
can readily imagine that this part of the 
work would be done with special care and 
completeness, and recorded in the most 
satisfactory manner. ‘The observations 
embrace the declination, and the horizontal, 
vertical, and total intensity; and they afford 
in a most precise form the values of the 
magnetic elements over an extent of country 
stretching from Ceylon to Thibet, and from 
Assam to Cabul. Those who are most accus- 
tomed to consult the records of similar obser- 
vations made at our leading observatories 
will best appreciate the careful manner in 
which the Messrs. De Schlagintweit have 
recorded theirs, and given the formule by 
means of which their results have been 
obtained. Indeed, as General Sabine has 
remarked, the method pursued is ‘‘ according 
to the most approved German models of their 
distinguished countrymen, Kreil and La- 
mont.” Not content with showing on an 
admirable map the isodynamic lines of the 
region we have mentioned—a means by which 
the secular change is best rendered visible— 
they have shown the connexion of their 
observations with those made by Captain 
Elliott in the Indian Archipelago, and the 
agreement of them with General Sabine’s 
general map. It may also be remarked en 
passant, that not least among the results of 
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their labours is the discovery of a remarkable 
modification of the magnetic force along the 
southern part of the Himalayas, which has 
not yet, we believe, been accounted for. 

Our readers will forgive us for recurring 
somewhat in detail to the contents of the 
second volume, which deals with—we may 
almost say—everything connected with the 
highest mountains in the world—mountains 
which as far transcend the highest summit 
affected by the Alpine Club as does the 
quondam ‘‘ Monarch of Mountains” himself 
overtop that summit whence, not many years 
ago, travellers were content to see sunrise ere 
they died. In perusing these volumes, we 
soon learn to look upon the ill-defined mass 
of mountains marked on our school-maps as 
the Himalayas as three completely distinct 
ranges. These, which till this present time 
have so effectually made of High and Central 
Asia a sealed book to all who would approach 
it from the south, are—the Himalaya proper, 
as we may term it; the Karakorum, which 
runs north of and parallel to it; and the 
Kuen-Lien, more northerly still, which 
almost, not quite, joins the Karakorum, and 
runs nearly due east from it. The Schlagint- 
weits were the first to extend British explora- 
tion beyond the central range; and their 
journey to the north of it and beyond the 
Kuen-Lien made us acquainted with the 
completely unexpected fact that the central 
chain—the Karakorum—was the real water- 
shed between India and High Asia, and not 
the Kuen-Lien, as had before been imagined. 

We shall have occasion farther on to men- 
tion the beautiful drawings of these regions: 
we must here more particularly refer to the 
profiles of the different landscapes which are 
to be found among the maps. These profiles 
are reductions from the original aquarelis, 
and are drawn on a cyclic projection—the 
angular distance between peak and peak 
horizontally, and of each peak from a given 
common base line vertically, being measured 
by a theodolite, and registered and mapped 
most carefully. Nor must we forget to call 
attention to such interesting topics as the 
comparisons between the Himalayas and 
the Alps, the remarks on the influence 
of the great elevations on man, and more 
especially the observations made on _ the 
limits of vegetation and animal life. These 
latter, being earnests, and valuable ones, 
of the forthcoming volumes, we would 
gladly, if we had space, enlarge upon. 
With regard to the influence of great 
elevations on man, Mr. Glaisher’s | bal- 
loon-ascents have taught us how exces- 
sively thin, after all, is the atmospheric film 
in which man’s life is possible. Although 
our authors could not on terra jirma exceed 
the limit he assigns, they went far beyond 
the region in which life is completely com- 
fortable. In the Alps the brothers Schla- 
gintweit remained for fourteen days at an 
elevation of 10,374 feet, and suffered no 
inconvenience. Professors Tyndall and 
Frankland passed a night on Mont Blanc 
(15,784 feet); but, when our travellers reached 
the higher region of the Himalayas, some 
7000 or 8000 feet higher than this, the effects 
of diminished pressure (three-fifths of the 
total weight of the atmosphere being below 
them) became very marked. Their observa- 
tions on this subject are new and interesting. 

For the generality of people, the influence of 
height begins at 16,500 feet, a height nearly coin- 





| ciding with that of the highest pasture-grounds 
| visited by shepherds. Of the tame animals brought 


with us, the horses and camels alone evinced 
decided symptoms of suffering from the rare- 
faction of the air, though these were not observable 
at a height of less than 17,500 feet. 

The complaints produced by diminished pressure 
are headache, difficulty of respiration, and affection 
of the lungs, the latter even proceeding so far as 
to occasion blood-spitting, want of appetite, and 
even sickness, muscular weakness, and a general 
depression and lowness of spirits. All these 
symptoms, however, disappear in a healthy man 
almost simultaneously with his return to lower 
regions. The effects here mentioned were not 
sensibly increased by cold; but the wind had a most 
decided influence for the worst upon the feelings. 
As this was a new phenomenon to us, and one that 
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we had not hitherto found mentioned by former 
observers, we directed our particular attention to 
it, and remarked instances where fatigue had 
absolutely nothing to do with it. In the plateaux 
of the Karakorum it was a common occurrence 
even for the sleepers in the tents, where they might 
be considered as somewhat protected, to be waked 
up in the night with a heavy feeling of oppression, 
the entire disturbance being traceable to a breeze, 
not even a very strong one, which had spring up 
during the hours of rest. 

And here follows the almost solitary 
instance in which the dangers and discom- 
forts of any part of their long, arduous, and 
seemingly impossible labours—which, as it 
was, cost them the life of their brother 
Adolphe—are referred to :— 


It would frequently occur, even in heights not 
reaching 17,000 feet, that an afternoon or evening 
wind would make us all so sick as to take away 
every inclination for food. No dinner was cooked. 
The next morning, when the wind had subsided, 
the appetite was better. The effects of diminished 
pressure are considerably aggravated by fatigue. 
oe The act of speaking is felt to be a 
labour. . Many a time our people— 
those who ought to have served us as guides— 
would throw themselves down upon the snow, 
declaring that they would rather die upon the 
spot than proceed a step farther. From common 
motives of humanity we were then often reluc- 
tantly obliged to interfere in their behalf, and to 
rouse them by force from the stupor into which 
they had fallen, though, at the time, we ourselves 
were scarcely in better spirits than they. 

It is not a little remarkable that, as in 
Europe, the highest permanently inhabited 
place is the Monastery of St. Bernard (8114 
feet), the Buddhist Monastery, in which twenty 
Lamas reside, at Haule, in Ladak (15,117 
feet), is the highest in High Asia. 

Inthe Karakorum, the snow-lineismostele- 
vated, and the absolute quantity of snow-fall 
very small; here, therefore, the mean height 
of the passes is the greatest. The highest yet 
discovered is the Ibi Gamin pass (20,459 feet), 
which was once crossed by a party with their 
laden sheep! This pass is not 3000 feet lower 
than the highest peak in the Andes—Chim- 
borazo—which, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, was considered the highest mountain on 
our globe. No less than forty-five peaks ui 
High Asia are now known to exceed it. 

The views which accompany the work are 
very beautiful, and some of them of large 
size; they have L.en printed in oils, some 
by Lemercier of Paris, and some by Storch 
and Kramer of Berlin, from the original 
water-colour drawings of Hermann. ‘They 
illustrate the general character of the 
landscape from Ceylon to the, valley of the 
Ganges, and from Thibet and Turkestan 
to the western part of the Kuen-Lien. 
Among the most striking views which 
present to us in the most marked manner 
the diversified character of the scenery of 
the Himalayas, may be mentioned one from 
the valley of the Sutlej, which shows a chain 
of mountain of from 15,000 to 17,000 feet in 
height. Below are slopes thickly wooded; 
above these follow meadows, interspersed 
with tracts of naked rock ; while overtopping 
all are the magnificent mountain-ranges. 
Another striking characteristic being, as will 
readily be imagined, the great variety in 
the height of the different mountains. 
The grandeur of the views is, moreover, 
enhanced by the enormous extent of the 
snow-covered peaks, sometimes stretching 
uninterrupted through 190°. To judge of 
this it must be recollected that, in Alpine 
views, an uninterrupted snow-view of 5° is 
rare. 

The view of Kanchin-jinga, the second 
mountain in height in the world (28,156 feet), 
taken at a height of nearly 12,000 feet, is, b 
reason of its atmospheric peculiarity, whic 
is well shown in the picture, exceedingly 
characteristic, considering its position so near 
the tropical zone. The brightly-illuminated 
glaciers are bordered by thick clouds which 
have only just separated : for the picture was 
taken at sunrise, during the rainy season, the 
locality, Sikkim, being one of the most rainy 
parts of the earth’s surface. The fall of rain, 
with us from twenty to thirty inches a year, 
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there amounts to more than 120, that even 
being exceeded in the Khassia Hills, where 
the fall is 612 inches a year—an amount, 
incredible though it may appear, confirmed 
by several years of careful observation. The 
view of Mount Everest is equally grand and 
awe-inspiring; but Alpine travellers, who 
have studied the glaciers most, will be most 
delighted with a magnificent view of the 
Sasser pass, which is 18,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

We find many views of the salt-lake region 
in Thibet. The lakes are chiefly remarkable 
from the fact that they have become salt 
lakes gradually, not from any deposit of 
salt, but, as is proved by their former outlets, 
now much higher than their level, from a 
disturbance of the equilibrium of the local 
evaporation and the annual rain-fall. This 
gradual change from fresh water to salt has 
not been without its influence on the fishes ; 
and—a fact, we take it, which will interest 
Mr. Darwin—the specimens brought home 
have been pronounced, by no less an authority 
than Dr. Giinther, to possess the characteristic 
of sea-fish. Marvellous, too, is the clearness of 
these highland waters. Those who have gazed 
into the clear blue depths of the Alpine lakes 
will scarcely credit the fact, abundantly 
groves though it has been, that the water of 

e salt lakes is nearly twice as clear as that 
of the Swiss ones. 

We have before mentioned Leh, doubtless 
destined to be in future years an inland 
Alexandria or Liverpool. One of the views 
brings it vividly before us, and introduces us 
to a great peculiarity in the Thibetan mode 
of combining religion and business. Stretch- 
ing before the principal gate of the city is a 
long ‘‘ prayer-wall,”” which those who enter 
and leave the city are compelled to pass in 
such a manner that they may follow the 
direction of the prayers, and do their devo- 
tions ambulando. But of prayer-walls and 
turning cylinders, and cruciform symbols, 
and gloria-decked heads of deified sages 
which would delight a Roman Catholic, more 
anon, when Emil Schlagintweit’s book on the 
subject reaches us. 

While the landscapes have thus been pre- 
served, the people met with have not been 
forgotten, as, doubtless, all our readers in- 
terested in ethnology can bear witness, seeing 
that the positives of the plaster casts taken 
of the faces of the different races met with 
form one of the most valuable portions of the 
India Museum in Whitehall Yard. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of this method 
of bringing home ethnological information ;— 
of course, itis not all we want, but it is vastly 
more than other travellers have afforded. We 
trust all future explorers, our African ones 
especially—the best of whom have still a 
long lesson to learn from the De Schla- 
cm weits—will not forget to profit by this 
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It is, perhaps, from the commencement of 
the third volume that we get the best idea of 
our travellers en route, and that we incident- 
ally learn the dangers and difficulties which 
beset them, in reading of those which future 
explorers are there taught to avoid. Im- 

ssible, however, is it to realize completely, 
im spite of plate and text, the polyglot band, 
talking two dozen dialects, which accom- 
panies the brave and learned brothers in their 

vels. ‘Truly the results achieved have 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of science, 
as did the death of their brother, Adolphe, 
call forth a world-wide sympathy. Let 
Englishmen, who have already begun to reap 
the rich harvest of their toils, not forget to 
render them due honour. 

We reserve the remaining portions of the 
third volume for future notice. 





CURIOSITIES OF OCCULT LITERATURE. 


Curiosities of Occult Literature. By ©. Cooke. 
(Hall, Smart, and Allen.) 


HESE Adventures of a Solicitor are 
worthy the careful consideration of any 
gentleman who has a hankering after the 
mysteries of the occult sciences. The 





author, it seems, has already published a 
work called ‘‘ Astrology in a Nutshell,” 
which, with brutal cruelty, the critics refused 
to read ‘prior to its consignment to the 
second-hand book-stalls.” We are afraid 
Mr. Cooke is not solitary in his misfortune ; 
but we can truly say that we believe he is 
the only person who ever discovered a satis- 
factory explanation of the fact that his book 
had fallen still-born from the press. He in- 
forms us that ‘‘ the attacks on the part of the 
press were ignorant, and there must have been 
some occult reason for these attacks. Such 
reason, I believe, was chiefly the fear that the 
people should think more for themselves, irre- 
spective of these great arbiters of public opi- 
nion.” Theexplanation is perfectly satisfactory. 
If future events can be predicted by astrology 
with absolute certainty, there is obviously no 
occasion for newspapers, or at any rate for 
leaders. Who, for instance, would ever read 
an article on the chances of war or peace if a 
reference to ‘‘ Zadkiel’s Almanac” could 
inform him whether the Czar would resort 
to arms or not?’ ey: even after news- 
papers are extinguished by the light of 
the stars, there will still be scope for lite- 
rary journals; and therefore we can afford 
without risk to criticize Mr. Cooke’s revela- 
tions. 

Mr. Cooke, then, Solicitor and Attorney-at- 
Law, isaninjured man. Hehaslosthismoney, 
he has interfered with his practice, and he 
has incurred the ridicule of his friends in the 
pursuit of astrology. He feels himself com- 
pelled to reply to his censors, and does so at 
great length in the work before us. The 
general purport of his book, if we can under- 
stand it rightly, is to show that he is not as 

reat a fool as the world might take him 
i. It is true that he has suffered in the 
interests of the astrological belief ; but 
he has suffered in the cause of truth. If the 
great ‘‘Tao Tse’’—the promoter of the ‘‘ Wel- 
lington Telescope Company,” the manager of 
the ‘‘ Trecastle and Llanbarry Coal Com- 

any,” the ex-chairman of the ‘‘ Emperor 

ife Assurance Company,” and the pro- 
prietor of ‘‘ Zadkiel’s Almanac”’—is an im- 
postor, then Mr. Cooke is a dupe. If this 
modern Cagliostro is an honest diviner of 
astrological mysteries, then his friend and 
fellow-sufferer in the cause of science is only 
an unfortunate speculator. To rehabilitate 
Lieutenant Morrison, therefore, in the eyes 
of the world is a means to the vindication of 
Mr. Cooke’s own reputation for sagacity ; and 
to this task, accordingly, he has devoted him- 
self with real perseverance. For the benefit 
of the author and the public, let us tell 
briefly the sad story of how £10,000 were 
made ducks and drakes with. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. Cooke was a soli- 
citor in a very small way of business, as he 
informs us with pleasing candour, and with 
no especial partiality for his profession. He 
had, however, a reversionary interest in a 
sum of £10,000, and, unfortunately, a desire 
to increase his fortune by speculation. As he 
took an interest in phrenology, mesmerism, 
and such like matters, he naturally enough 
wished to investigate the mysteries of the 
planets. A correspondence with ‘‘Zadkiel ” 
about his horoscope ripened into an acquaint- 
ance with the all-wise Seer himself. However, 
Mr. Cooke was a prudent man, and looked 
before he leapt. So, before surrendering 
himself to the seductive study of the 
astral phenomena, he took the necessary 
precautions. 

“TI wrote,” he says, “to Lieutenant Morrison 
for a reply to a horary question upon the sub- 
ject of my connection with astrology ; and the 
reply was to the effect that it would not be 
attended with prejudice in a pecuniary sense, or 
otherwise.”’ 

Justified by this opinion, which he partly 
admits ‘‘ has not been verified hitherto,” he 
resigned himself to the study. After sundry 


ineffectual efforts to obtain redress for certain 
itinerant fortune-tellers, whom British jus- 
tice, with brutal ignorance, had committed to 
prison, and after sundry letters, which were 
published in the Sun newspaper under the 
signature of ‘‘ Lex,” Mr. Goo 
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ke appears to 





have been promoted to the honourable but 
unremunerative post of legal adviser, unat- 
tached, to the astrological connexion. 

Merit, however, is sure to meet with reward 
in due time; and so it happened with Mr. 
Cooke. In 1852 the wise man of the West 
came up to reside in London, and proposed 
to Mr. Cooke the solicitorship of the Wel- 
lington Telescope Company, of which he 
(Morrison) was the promoter. The object of 
this design was to provide star-gazing for 
the million. A telescope of enormous size 
was to be erected at Sydenham, for which 
the public was to pay at the rate of a shilling 
a peep. A public observatory and school 
for students in the arcana of the stars was 
to be attached to the telescope; and the 
‘following shrewd estimate of receipts and 
expenditure” was drawn up by Lieutenant 
Morrison :— 




















EXPENDITURE. 
Principal’s Salary . ° ° e - £200 
84 a year from each Student . 400 
Professor of Astronomy . : ° 200 
£3 a year from each Student . ee 300 
Professor of Mathematics . ° e 150 
Ditto Languages. ° ° a 500 
Drawing Master . ° * ° ° 100 
4 Under-Masters . ° ° e ee 200 
Salaries e ° e » £2,050 
Table for 100 Students, at £30 each e e - £3,000 
Ditto Principal and Family . ° . e « 100 
Ditto Professor of Astronomy, &c. . . 100 
Ditto 6 Professors and 4 Under-Masters 300 
£3,500 
Secretary and Curator ° ° ° £500 
Table and Salaries .. ° . - . 5,550 
Rent and Taxes . ° ° 360 
10 Servants’ Table ° ° ° ee 210 
Ditto Wages . 120 
Laundry for 130 Persons 260 
Books, Maps, &c. e e 200 
Coals and Candles . ° ° e 100 
Repairs of Furniture, &c. . ° ° 200 
Sundries, say . ° ° e 100 
£7,600 
RECEIPTS AS EstTIMATED. 
Yearly Income, 100 Students £10,500 
4 Telescopes for public use ° ° 1,000 


Receipts from 100 persons, on an average of 200 
days yearly, at 1s. each, 50 persons to pay 1s. 6d. 











each for use of the large Telescope for 200 days 750 
£12,250 

Expenses . e . ° 7,600 

£4,850 

Deduct £5 per cent. on capital 500 

£4,350 





The capital required was only £10,000; so 
that this estimate would have given a return 
of very nearly fifty per cent. However, we 
regret to say, this lucrative scheme fell 
through for want of funds. Lord Brougham 
was to have been the patron—at least, he 
might have been, if he had acquiesced in 
Mr. Cooke’s pathetic appeal. Unfortunately, 
he refused to have anything to do with it, 
though Lieutenant Morrison, with remark- 
able acuteness, urged that the fact of their 
being in any way connected with astrology 
should be studiously kept in the back- 
ground. 


“We may even,” he writes, “form the company 
and build the telescope, and have it at work long 
before his lordship will even hear of my having 
connection with astral science.” 


Lord Brougham’s refusal knocked the 
scheme on the head. ord Robert Grosvenor 
declined; Mr. Digby Seymour did not take 
kindly to the idea; Sir Edward Lytton 
could not be persuaded ; and, finally, Messrs. 
Chance and Co. of Birmingham refused 
point-blank to take payment for the Welling- 
tonian disc in shares. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Cooke, he lost only ten pounds by this 
his first venture in astrologic - financial 
speculation. We say unfortunately: for had 
his first loss been more serious it might 
have possibly been his last. When the 
telescopic prospects were dwindling away, 
he received the following note from his 
Mentor :— 


Iam named a Director of the Emperor Life 
Assurance Society, and believe I am to be the 
Chairman. This will give me an opportunity to 
push forward the Telescope Company. A friend 
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of mine has a large coal-mine in Wales, valued at 
over £80,000 a year. He is going to dispose of it 
to a Company now forming for the purpose. He 
promises me to be the Secretary. This will enable 
me to do something in the money-market for our 
Company. I begin to be very sanguine of ulti- 
mate success. R. J. M. 


In consequence of this suggestion, Mr. 
Cooke became solicitor to both the com- 
panies. With a noble faith he still clings 
fondly to the belief in the Trecastle and 
Llanbarry Coal and Coke Company. He 
quotes this letter of Mr. Morrison :— 

May 5, 1853. 

The two Quaker gentlemen who are about to 
advance money to carry on Mr. Plant’s mine, 
state they have £5000 ready at once to invest. 
They are quite in earnest, for one of them goes 
down to-morrow to visit the mines for his own 
satisfaction. . . . We should like to have 
22500 more than the Quakers’ money, which 
would ensure good success. Would any of your 
friends join in making up this £2500, or any 
part, on the term of one-sixteenth of the entire 
profits yearly of the mine for that sum, and in 
proportion for a lesssum? . . . We all feel 
we should like to have you with us in this thing, 
which promises to be very profitable. You would 
have the legal business of the concern. 

R. J. M. 
To C. Cooke, Esq. 


The reader will not be surprised to learn 
that the mine turned out a failure. The 
rogress of the speculation is well explained 
y a series of letters from Mr. Morrison, 
given by Mr. Cooke. Here are three culled 
at random, which mark the respective eras of 

the rise, decline, and fall :— 

19 March, 1853. 

I think we shall make a good thing of it. If we 
can but sell 100 tons a day, that will be £4500 a 
year—nine per cent. on the capital. 

20 September, 1853. 

I have been over the works—all progressing 
satisfactorily; but Mr. H. must have plenty of 
money—£200; or our credit will be ruined. 

1 December, 1853. 

I must stop the works unless money is raised. 
T have only in hand £157. From this I have £83 
wages to pay, and £18 owing for last week. This 
will leave £46 for next week. 


Mr. Cooke, with surprising constancy, had 
stuck to his faith in the mine; and had gone 
on buying in shares and advancing money 
until finally the Company was some £2000 in 
his debt. When the concern ended the share- 
holders went to law and abused each other; and 
some of them, we regret to say, were coarse- 
minded enough to file a bill describing the late 
secretary ‘‘asa strolling astrologer, under the 
name of Zadkiel.”” Finally, Lieut. Morrison 
got the mine into his own hands; but, even 
with the aid of the crystal globe, he could 
not discover the famous ‘‘Cribber’”’ vein, and 
what is more extraordinary, he could not 
find a capitalist to take the speculation off 
his hands. 

We have no space to relate Mr. Cooke’s 
farther history—how he wrote a ‘ Plea for 
Urania; how he went to America; how 
he was instrumental in the formation of 
the Astro-Meteorological Society. We must 
quote, however, a letter from Su FE. B. 
Lytton, in answer to an application to join 
this society, which should have a place in the 
model letter-writer. 

Park Lane, 13 March, 1860. 

Sir,—I regret that I cannot offer any assistance 
to your scheme, which I return. 

I do not profess to be any authority in the 
science treated of ; and I cannot give my name to 
projects of which I am not competent to form a 


judgment. 
Yours, &e., 
E. B. Lytton. 


Whether this book is likely to increase Mr. 
Cooke’s professional reputation we will not 
venture to state. We think, however, that it 
will convince its readers that Mr. Cooke is an 
honest man, even if he isa foolish one. It 
is gratifying to learn that he looks forward 
fully, after the recital of all his calamities, to 
the period ‘‘ when astrology shall be proved 
to be the work of God.” 





MILNE-EDWARDS’S MANUAL OF 
ZOOLOGY. 


4 Manual of Zoology. By M. Milne-Edwards. 
Translated from the last French Edition. By 
R. Knox, M.D. Second Edition. Edited by 
C. Carter Blake, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. (Renshaw.) 


E are indebted to France for the intro- 
duction of Natural Sciences into the 
curriculum of our schools and colleges, and 
that they now form a part both of our civil 
and military examinations. Not only have 
we followed the example of our allies in the 
programme of their educational training, but 
we have also borrowed the very excellent 
series of text-books (published in 1840 by 
authority of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion), comprising Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Zoology, which may still be 
considered the best e/ementary treatises ever 
written. 

The ‘*‘ Manual of Zoology ”’ is from the pen 
of that distinguished pupil of the great 
Cuvier, Henri Milne-Edwards, whose name 
anl reputation, both as an author and teacher, 
in natural science are too cosmopolitan to 
need one word of commendation. We cannot, 
however, give a stronger proof of our appre- 
ciation of his works than in the fact that we 
all copy him or translate him. The popular 
Zoologies of British authors are all, in 
the greater part, derived, both, in text and 
iUlustrations, from his ‘‘ Cours Elémentaire.” 

The first translation, with the author’s 
permission, was made in 1856 by the late 
Dr. Robert Knox, at which time upwards 
of 30,000 copies had been sold in France. 
Dr. Knox’s translation had reached 35,000 
copies ; and he had almost completed 
the revision of the second edition when 
death terminated his labours (after sixty- 
nine years) on the 20th of December last. 
It remained for Mr. Renshaw to seek some 
competent zoologist to completethe unfinished 
work, and bring it through the press. He 
has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. C. Carter Blake, whose name is asso- 
ciated with the foundation of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society, of which he is Honorary Secretary, 
and of whom we may with justice add that 
he is the only young man among us following 
in the footsteps of Professor Owen. 

No man knew better than Dr. Knox the 
value of a good elementary text-book on 
zoology, and the difficulty in procuring one. 
During his career as a Lecturer and De- 
monstrator of Anatomy in Surgeon’s Square, 
Edinburgh, he had taught between 5000 and 
6000 pupils, among whom he could count 
such men as Wm. Fergusson, John Hughes 
Bennett, Richard Owen, John Goodsir, and 
Edward Forbes. In the climax of his popu- 
larity his lecture-room was so crowded that 
people used to sit on one another’s knees to 
hear him. At that time (1827-28) the de- 
monstrators of human anatomy could not 
procure subjects from the workhouse, and 
‘‘ body-snatching’’ became a trade. Burke 
and Hare were Knox’s resurrectionists ; and 
they found it so hard to procure bodies that 
at last they took to choking people to supply 
the dissecting-table. A sliding panel was 
provided to convey the body to the lecture- 
room (as hot dishes are passed into the table 
d’héte), or provide for its rapid exit if the 
law-officers made a raid. Burke and Helen 
McDougal were tried on 24th December, 
1828—Hare turning king’s evidence. Burke 
was found guilty, and hanged on 28th January 
following, and ‘‘his body given over for 
dissection!’ As many as sixteen victims 
were admitted to have been murdered by 
Burke and his associates. All the bodies 
were sold to Dr. Knox; most of them for 
£10a-piece. The mob, in their indignation, 
attacked his house and smashed all the win- 
dows ; and he himself was compelled to adopt 
the American precaution of carrying loaded 
pistols in his pockets long afterwards. Dr. 
Knox sold his lectureship after this, and 
went abroad temporarily, residing, on his 
return, in London, where he soon became 
again noted as a lecturer and writer. During 
this iatter period of his life he wrote ‘‘ The 


Races of Men,” 
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Anatomy,” and “A Manual of Artistic 
Anatomy,” which may be called his three 
principal works; his articles are to be met 
with everywhere, both in scientific and 
medical journals. 

Nor is Milne-Edwards’s ‘‘ Zoology” a mere 
translation by Knox: for upon almost every 
page we find useful additions made from the 
fund of information which he possessed—not 
only in physiology and anatomy, but also in 
anthropology. Here is his decision on ‘‘ the 

reat Hippocampus question.” Under ‘‘ The 
Gorilla” (p. 182), he says :— 

A controversy was raised some time ago in this 
country respecting the resemblance of the brain of 
the gorilla to the human brain. It was a contro- 
versy about words. They strictly resemble each 
other in all material points. The oran outan and 
chimpanzé seem to me to stand higher in the 
scale of being than the gorilla, which is a 
West African species, and very dangerous to 
meet. Properly speaking, there are no four- 
handed animals. 

We turn from the above to page 550, and 
consult Mr. Blake’s ‘‘ Table of the Orders of 
Vertebrata” (after Owen), and are relieved to 
find that, notwithstanding Dr. Knox’s deci- 
sion against it, in this enumeration at least 
we are carefully protected from ‘‘ our poor 
relations,” and placed in a separate order and 
sub-class, and called some very hard names 
too, which are not explained in the Glossary, 
although hippocampus is(?). We did hope 
that, after all ‘‘the heaps of talk” that had 
been expended, and good ink and paper that 
had been wasted on this wordy controversy, 
we should never again see such fictitious 
terms as Archencephala and Gyrencephala 
introduced in zoological classification, espe- 
cially in a manual intended for beginners. 
Even the terms Bimana and Quadrumana 
are disallowed by more than one of our pro- 
fessors as calculated to mislead. Dr. Knox 
would, doubtless, if alive, have expunged 
both. 

Speaking of the nervous system in man 
(p. 97), Mailne-Edwards says :— 

By turning up the brain and examining its base 
it is easy to observe, without much dissection, that 
the brain admits of being divided into three lobes 
on each side—an anterior, middle, and posterior. 
This last is not so distinct as the other. 


To this Dr. Knox adds :— 

In point of fact there is no very obvious dis- 
tinction between the middle and posterior lobes ; 
and it would have been much better had anato- 
mists divided the inferior surface of each hemis- 
phere into two /obes only, an anterior and pos- 
terior. Thus would have been avoided those silly 
disputes which have lately occupied the attention 
of the public about the size and form of the brain 
in apes as compared with the human brain. The 
great distinction between the latter and other 
vertebrate animals is, that in man the posterior 
lobe of the cerebrum overlaps the cerebellum, 
whilst in other animals (with scarcely an excep- 
tion) it does not. But the brain in all mammals 
is formed on precisely the same plan: no parts 
have been left out. 


Of the additions to the second edition we 
are made aware by its having grown stouter 
and nearly three ounces heavier than the first. 
This increase in bulk is accounted for by 
sixty extra pages, partly of letter-press and 
partly of illustrations, more than seventy new 
wood-cuts having been added to the book. 
We strongly commend illustrated text-books : 
both pictures and diagrams help the mind to 
understand a thing often better than the text 
does; but, where space is an object, these 
should not be introduced twice over: a refer- 


ence is sufficient. Eleven of the wood-cuts of . 


Knox’s Manual are in duplicate, and some 
few beside have been inserted rather unneces- 
sarily—a second hippopotamus, for instance. 
While on the subject of wood-cuts, we may 


| suggest that, as a perfect skeleton of the great 


| 


wingless bird the Dinornis has been exhibited 
in the Geological Gallery of the British 
Museum for many years past, and been 
figured several times, it would have been 
better to replace, not only the wood-cuts, but 
also the description of the odd bones, by a 
complete figure and brief description of the 


‘*A Manual of Human | restored Moa (after Owen). 
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The first ten pages of the Manual are 
taken up with “ Preliminary Ideas” —such 
as ‘“ The Object and Utility of Natural His- 
tory as a Branch of Study,” &c. _ 

e next 177 pages give “‘ A History of the 
Principal Functions of Animals,” such as 
Nutrition, Circulation, the Nervous and 
Osseous Systems, Locomotion, the Faculties 
of Sensation, Reason, Intelligence, and 
Instinct—the latter rendered especially inter- 
esting by the various instances cited in 
illustration. Indeed, intelligence in many 
animals partakes so much of the nature of 
reason that it is often difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to draw the line between them. 
Dr. Knox says, ‘‘ No animal lower than 
man seems to me to possess the faculty of 
generalization ;” Milne Edwards, on the 
contrary, considers it extends to the oran 
and chimpanzé, and cites an instance of a 
young chimpanzé which displayed extra- 
ordinary intelligence. He cites also what 
all will consider a still more wonderful 
anecdote of a watch-dog, who “‘ every night 
freed himself of his collar, and, making 
for the fields, attacked and slaughtered 
the sheep,” and who, “returning after 
the butchery, washed from his mouth and 
throat the proofs of his guilt, and reached 
his home, replacing the collar, and lyin 
down on the straw as if nothing ha 
happened.” ; 

ere follows a chapter of twenty pages on 
the ‘‘ Classification of Animals,” concluding 
with a very useful tabular view of the four 
primary divisions of the animal kingdom :— 
1stly. Those animals with an internal skele- 
ton and backbone; 2ndly. Animals with a 
dermal skeleton, such as crabs and beetles; 
3rdly. Mollusca (soft- bodied animals, as 
oysters) ; 4thly. Zoophytes and sponges. 

The ‘‘ Organization of Animals” of these 
different classes occupies the next 300 pages, 
and then comes their geographical distribu- 
tion. We give the following, ‘‘On the 
Effects of Climate,” as among the most 
interesting passages :— 

It is remarkable also that there exists a singular 
coincidence between the elevation of the tempera- 
ture in different zoological regions and the degree 
of organic perfection of the animals inhabiting 
them. It is in the hottest climates that we find 
the animals which most approach man, and those 
which in each great zoological division possess the 
organization the most complex, and the faculties 
most developed ; whilst in the polar regions we 
meet only with beings occupying a rank but little 
elevated in the zoological series. The apes, for 
example, are limited to the hottest parts of the two 
continents; it is the same with the parrots 
amongst birds; the crocodiles, the turtles, the 
tortoises amongst reptiles, and land-crabs amongst 
the crustacea—all animals the most perfect in 
their respective classes. It is also in hot countries 
that we find the terrestrial the most remarkable 
for the beauty of their colours, the size of their 
bodies, and the singularity of their forms. 

Finally, there seems to exist a certain relation 
between the climate and the tendency of nature 
to produce such or such an animal form. Thus 
we observe a great resemblance between most of 
the animals inhabiting the Boreal and Austral 
regions; the faune of the temperate regions of 
Europe, Asia, and North America, offer a great 
analogy in their general aspect ; and in the tropi- 
cal countries of the two worlds we see predomi- 
nating similar forms. 


In justice to Mr. Blake we must notice the 
Glossarial Index —really a most valuable 
addition to the present work. We are 
only sorry he did not make it still more 
comprehensive. Surely in an elementary 
treatise such terms as Hematocrya, He- 
matotherma, Lissencephala, Lyencephala, 
call for an explanation in the Glossary ; in- 
deed, why not include all the names of classes 
and orders given in the Tables at the end ? 
We believe there are very few students 
who could give off-hand a translation of 
them: the majority would betake themselves 
to Liddell and Scott long before they arrived 
at the end. 

Doubtless, every addition to a work be- 
comes a question of additional expense with 
the publisher ; and, in the present case, we 
must admit that he deserves well of zoolo- 
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gists generally, and students in particular 
(or, rather, we should have said, of pater- 
familias, who has usnally to pay for all, 
whether at school or college), for producing 
so useful and attractive a work at so very 
cheap a price. 








ENGLISH ULTRAMONTANISM. 


Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. With an 
Introduction on the Relations of England to 
Christianity. By Henry Edward Manning, D.D. 
(Duffy.) 

T is difficult to believe that the writer of 

these sermons, and especially of the 

introductory discourse on the relations of 
England to Christianity, can be one to whom 
many English minds of the best quality have 
formerly looked up with admiration and gra- 
titude. There is scarcely anything in this 
volume that can possibly attract any Eng- 
lishman who is not already an extreme wor- 
shipper of Rome. Everything English, almost 
every movement in Haatich istery since the 
Norman Conquest, is an object of dislike and 
condemnation to Dr. Manning. Although 
the sermons are published professedly ‘‘ to 
take their fate among objectors and anta- 
gonists,” he makes no effort to draw out any 
sympathy between himself and his English 
readers, to build any bridges of thought 
between his mind and theirs, to strike any 
chords of genuine English feeling. The one 
pervading idea of the book is devotion to 
the, Holy See; and this is offered to English 
readers without the slightest attempt at 
apology or conciliation, in language which 
implies that the mere statement of it will con- 
vict us of sin and infidelity. 

It is really startling to see to what extremes 
the worship of the Pope of Rome may be 
carried by a man of so much culture and 
knowledge of the world as Dr. Manning. 
We owe him thanks for the candour and 
unflinching simplicity with which his con- 
victions are expressed. Here are a few 
examples. In religion, Dr. Manning says, 
‘‘ We have one dominant and all-controlling 
character, which rules, moulds, and disposes 
all our life, and that is devotion to the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ’ (p. 378). ‘*‘We see, too, how 
all may serve the Kingdom of God. By in- 
ward fidelity of our whole mind and will to 
the faith, the order, the authority of the 
Church: by a loyal and devoted fidelity to 
the See of Peter and to the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ’ (p. 259). In a funeral oration upon 
the Irish who fell under Lamoriciére, Dr. 
Manning says: ‘‘ They died in defence of the 
Church of God. For the head and the body 
are one; and the cause of one is the cause 
of both. The prerogatives of the head are 
the endowments of the body ”’ (p. 272). The 
head, here, is the Pope. So in the following 
passage: ‘‘ When theChurch had knit together 
all nations by the faith and baptism of Jesus 
Christ, all national distinctions were taken 
up and suspended in a higher unity; and 
the Head and Father of the Church became 
the creator of a new civil order. The old 
civilization had been swept away, and a new 
civilization, consecrated by faith, arose upon 
its ruins. Such is modern Europe, of which 
the temporal power of the Holy See was 
the germ and sustaining principle” (p. 267). 
Nations exist—or, rather, governments exist, 
for there is, properly speaking, no such thing 
as a nation—merely to acknowledge the Pope 
as their master. ‘‘The principle of non- 
intervention is nothing more than the enun- 
ciation of the principle of national indepen- 
dence, which, as I have shown, was the first 
step of Henry the Eighth in the way of 
schism. . . . Having no perception of 
the nature of the Church, even as a spiritual 
kingdom, and hating its supreme authority, 
nothing can be more consequent or congru- 
ous for the English Government than to 
endeavour to make Rome the capital of an 
United Italy. It is a pure and consistent 
anti-Catholic policy. Any government 


which proclaims the principle of non-inter- 
vention in the Roman question, thereb 
denies the divine authority of the Churc 
and of the Holy See, and its divine mission 
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to the nations of the world” (p. 65). _ Con- 
sistently with these opinions, the only part 
of English history upon which Dr. Manning’s 
eye can rest with complacency is the Saxon 
eriod. With the Norman Conquest came 
in the principle of resistance to the Roman 
See. But, for a certain time before that event, 
the condition of this country was ideally per- 
fect. ‘‘ Look back on Saxon England. Duti- 
ful in faith, in sweet bonds of union with 
Christendom, this land, peaceful and tranquil, 
was fair and green, rich with the gifts of 
nature and of grace. It was in unity with 
the Chair of Peter, and had saints for princes. 
In those days of meekness and sanctity no 
presumptuous nationalism had set itself 
against the sovereignty of God’s Church on 
earth” (p. 178). ‘‘ The history of England, 
Saxon and Catholic, as it comes down to us 
in the pages of St. Bede, is like a tradition of 
Paradise” (p. 216). ‘‘Then began the most 
beautiful epoch in English history. At no 
time was England so purely Christian and 
Catholic as then: so child-like in faith, so 
docile tothe Holy See. The wonderful influ- 
ence of ecclesiastical legislation penetrated 
and possessed the whole land. . . . It 
was Saxon England which first laid at the 
feet of the successor of the Apostle the tri- 
bute of St. Peter’s Pence; and the Catholic 
world at this day, in renewing this oblation 
of filial piety, render a tribute of Christian 
honour to the Island of Saints” (p. 28). 

Dr. Manning shows a sound historical 
judgment in affirming that the Reformation 
in England was primarily a resistance in the 
interest of national independence to the Papal 
authority, and that Henry the Eighth ‘did 
but give final expression in effect to the 
secular and schismatical nationalism which 
the whole line of Norman kings had laid 
down in their legislation, and vindicated in 
their acts” (p. 30). But he reads all history 
in the same Ultramontane light. Nations and 
men, with him, are worthy of honour or the 
reverse in exact proportion to their worship 
of the Chair of St. Peter. The great marking 
events of this age are the decree of the Im- 
maculate Conception and the restoration of a 
Papal hierarchy to this island. England is 
threatened with internal revolution for ‘‘the 
complicity of Englishmen in the piracies and 
international crimes of the Italian invasion,” 
and bidden to take warning by the example 
of the French Revolution, which is thus ex- 
plained :—‘‘ A hundred years ago a king of 
France sowed sedition in an English colony, 
and in thirty years France was drowned in 
its own blood” (p. 282). Equally distasteful 
to the English mind are Dr. Manning’s logic 
and diction. He has a great deal of the form 
of logic without the power. His reasoning 
does not deserve the name, and it would be 
idle to attempt to enter into argument with 
him. The following is a trifling example of 
his loose mode of concatenation :—‘‘ All its 

the Church’s] dogma of faith remains to this 

our incorrupt, because incorruptible, and 
therefore primitive and immutable ” (p. 56). 
And, as to style, our English taste must 
be reformed before it can enjoy such passages 
as the following, which occurs in a panegyric 
upon the Council of Trent :— 


I may say that the Devotion of the Sacred 
Heart, which has rekindied the devotion of the 
whole Catholic world, and organized itself in a 


multitude of forms, and become the very life of - 


ordinary active works of love, was itself the off- 
spring of this great Council. The peculiar cha- 
racter of St. Francis of Sales was the fruit of this 
profound dogma of the life of charity. His 
Treatise on the Love of God what is it but the 
Tridentine decrees expanded and amplified into a 
science of mystical Theology; and what is the 
Order of the Visitation but the fruit of this 
science of God, poured forth in the heart of St. 
Francis ; and whom did our Divine Lord select to 
promulgate the worship of His Sacred Heart, but 
a poor, despised, persecuted, unlettered daughter 
of the Visitation? It was not to our St. Anselm, 
illuminated as he was with the Science of the In- 
carnation, nor to St. Bernard, who burned like a 
tree of fragrance with the name of Jesus, nor to 
St. Bernardine of Sienna, whose lips distilled the 
sweetness of the names of Jesus and of Mary, 
nor to St. Bonaventure, the seraphic Doctor, nor 
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to St. Thomas, with the sun of the science of God 
upon his breast, but to the poor Margaret Mary 
that He vouchsafed the grace and the glory of 
spreading throughout the Church the knowledge 
and love of His Sacred Heart, the great devotion 
of these latter days, the offspring and the inter- 
preter of the Decrees of Trent, the Theology of 
active charity. 


This zeal of Dr. Manning for all that is 
most extravagantly Papal is justified again 
and again, both in the introduction and in 
the sermons, by an imposing argument. To 
him, to believe in the Pope is exactly the 
same thing as to believe in the Holy Ghost. 
He argues in this way :—If you believe in the 
Holy Ghost, you must also believe in the 
inspiration of the Church ; you must believe 
that the inspired Church is infallible, or what 
does the inspiration mean’ you must believe 
that the infallible Church has an organ; 

ou must believe that the Sovereign Pontiff 
is the organ of the Church’s infallibility. 
In the strength of this demonstration, Dr. 
Manning continually appeals to the voice 
of the Church or of the Pope as the voice of 
the Holy Ghost ; he regards the rejection of 
the Pope’s authority as a denial of inspiration. 
It is curious to observe how Dr. Manning 
slurs over in one place—the only place where 
he mentions it—the obvious objection that we 
speak of individual Christians as inspired, 
and yet do not jump to the conclusion that 
they are infallible. He speaks of some who 
‘‘deny altogether the infallibility of the 
Church, and claim for individuals the guid- 
ance which they deny to the body. And yet 
‘ they dare not claim for individuals the gift of 
infallibility, which, however, is inseparable 
from the guidance of the Spirit, if by guidance 
be meant anything beyond the universal aid 
given to all by the illumination of grace”’ 
(p. 243). That is to say, infallibility is not a 
necessary mark of inspiration, but only of 
special inspiration. But, if the Holy Ghost 
does not of necessity give infallibility when 
He inspires, what right has Dr. Manning to 
assume so confidently that the inspiration given 
to the Church secures infallibility ? The truth 
is, that the infallibility on which Dr. Manning 
insists so much is not a high spiritual quality 
at all. Itis much more a matter of authority 
than of illumination or emotion. It means, 
at best, that, when the Church or the Roman 
See has pronounced its judgment in a certain 
formal manner, all Christendom is to submit. 
But this kind of authority has not much to 
do with a Divine life animating the Church. 
Who would be inclined to speak of such a 
life or spirit as infallible? It is the neces- 
sity of the Ultramontane position which pro- 
duces these theories of infallibility. The 
Roman See is to have absolute dominion, 
and therefore it must claim an exclusive 
command over the voice of the Holy Spirit. 
But even Dr. Manning would not hold that 
there is an oracle on the Vatican to which the 
world may resort for the solution of all its 
difficulties. Only when a decree does come 
forth from the Chair of St. Peter, all the 
world must bow down to it. The spirit of 
life is degraded into an external system of 
ecclesiastical despotism. 

Are we to understand that this prostrate 
worship of the Roman See, this enthusiasm 
for the Temporal Power, for the Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of God, for the 
Order of Jesus, for the family of St. Dominic, 
is the goal of the many earnest and nobly- 
endowed minds who have left our own 
Communion for that of Rome? If such 
barriers are, indeed, fixed between them and 
us, it is, at least, consoling to remember that 
these new English Romanists do not repre- 
sent the whole Roman Catholic body. To 
vast numbers of Catholics, in France and in 
Italy, the sentiments of Dr. Manning and 
his friends must be nearly as unwelcome as 
they are to Englishmen. Happily, it is not 
the universal conviction amongst those who 
belong to the Church of Rome that the 
Church has swallowed up distinct nations, 
and that governments have nothing to do 
but to obey the Pope. With what interest 
and sympathy ought we not to watch 
and encourage that great movement which 





Dr. Manning denounces as treason and 
heresy, but which carries with it almost 
the whole Italian people! This book gives 
one a stronger feeling of hope and 
anxiety as to the issues involved in that 
movement. 

On the present condition of our own 


country Dr. Manning seems to speak quite | the old Scotch gardener said, to “ draw an infer- 


frankly. One noticeable point 1s that he 
breaks entirely with the hereditary Roman 
Catholic element in our population, and re- 
gards the Romanism of to-day as a new im- 
port. ‘‘ The Catholic Church in England, at 
this moment, is rather a new creation from 
the Holy See than the continuity and deve- 
lopment of an ancient body. .. . 


The Catholic Church of this hour springs 


anew from the side of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ” (p. 78). There is a good deal in this 
volume for our old Roman Catholic éamilies 
to mark and inwardly digest. As regards all 
classes except the poor, Dr. Manning recog- 
nises a steadily growing decline from the 
true faith. ‘‘ As to the several classes of the 
people, the same must be said. In the 
higher class there has been in every century 
and every generation a great and continual 
loss to the Catholic Church. In the begin- 
ning of the last century nearly a fifth of the 
peers of England were Catholics; now they 
are hardly more than a dozen among three or 
four hundred. In the counties of England 
a large proportion of the landed proprietors 
were Catholics, now but few remain. In 
the middle class, which represents especially 
the commercial, parliamentary, and Protes- 
tant spirit of England, Catholics are hardly 
to be found.” It is only in the poorest class 
that Dr. Manning finds, or fancies that he 
finds, any sympathy with genuine Catholic- 
ism. Of our common people he gives a 
curiously imaginative account. ‘‘ There is in 
the mouths of the English poor a saying, 
the origin of which I could never trace. 
But it seems ‘volitare per ora virorum,’ 
like a Sibylline oracle, or, more truly, like 
the proverbial instinct of a race once Catholic. 
It is ‘like the sound of one going in the tops 
of the pear-trees’—the sign of the Lord’s 
advent, presence, and future manifestation. 
They habitually say, ‘The Catholic religion 
was the first religion, and it will be the 
last’”’ (p. 74). Of ‘‘the great mass of the 
simple people,” Dr. Manning says that ‘in 
preparation of heart they believe in Chris- 
tianity and in the CatholicChurch. Explicitly 
they know little, but implicitly they submit 
to the whole revelation of God” (p. 81). 
‘The life of the northern races is in them : 
a profound sense of an unseen world; of God 
as their Creator, the witness of all their 
actions, and their just judge at last” (p. 73). 
In these last words, as distinct from the fancy 
about the belief of the masses in the Catholic 
Church, there is, we believe, much truth—a 
truth, by the way, which Dr. Manning has 
only lately discovered: for in the year 1855 
he used more conventional language, which 
he still leaves, not at all in harmony with 
that of his introduction. 

It is not with any feeling of satisfaction in 
things as they are, or of triumph over Dr. 
Manning and his cause, that we have spoken 
against him so strongly, but with a frank 
detestation of the remedy which he offers us, 
and with something like vexation that we 
can gain from him no hint or thought that 
might help us. There are, indeed, some pas- 
sages in this volume that seem to show that, 
if he were writing expressly of devotion and 
of the inner life, Dr. Manning might still 
touch the chords of the universal Christian 
heart with his old skill and power. Apart 
from matters of controversy, the lecture 
which may excite most interest in the pre- 


sent work is that on St. Charles, more com- | 


monly known as Carlo Borromeo of Milan. 


Dr. Manning gives an astonishing summary | 
of his pastoral work. Now that there is so, 


much deliberation amongst ourselves con- 
cerning possible and desirable methods of 
pastoral work, an inquiry into what was 
attempted and achieved by this noble bishop 
and pastor might be found very aes ra 
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NOTICES. 


Three Weeks in Majorca. By William Dodd, 
A.M. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Witi1aM 
Dopp, A.M., is not a sentimental traveller like 
Sterne ; he seldom indulges in the poetical, and 
only draws upon the old Spanish chroniclers when 
it is necessary to illustrate social habits, or, as 


ence.” He is remarkably quiet and unaffected in 
his style; but, for all that, he fails not to commu- 
nicate whatever is worth knowing, as he himself 
takes care to visit whatever is worth seeing. 
Majorca is an. interesting island ; and, as it is out 
of the tourist’s track, Mr. Dodd’s wanderings have 
all the freshness of novelty. With plenty of 
shooting, plenty of noble scenery, a people intelli- 
gent, religious, and industrious, without, like their 
fellow-countrymen on the mainland, being at all 
given to that which is the Englishman’s horror— 
viz., the knife—the traveller can make good use of 
a month in this charming island. The social 
demarcations, often so painfully felt in other 
countries, are in a great measure unknown there ; 
and the beggar may, in the public promenade, ask 
a light to his cigar from the grandee, without 
either experiencing the slightest embarrassment. 
Then what a glorious sight the ‘Caves of Arté” 
must be, into which the traveller enters through 
a majestic arch, one hundred and forty feet from 
crown to base! The chambers are many and 
magnificent. There are, for instance, “the Hall 
of the Virgin,” “the Baptistry,” “ the Hall of the 
Pulpit,” “the Hall of the Organ,” ‘the Hall of 
the Curtain,’ “the Hall of the Theatre,” and 
“the Hall of Banners, each pendent from its own 
staff.” Think of all this, gentle reader ; and, if you 
are not pre-engaged, read Mr. Dodd’s volume, and 
then vanish for the south, and puff the peaceful 
cigarette among “the orange-groves of Soller.” 

Church and Conventual Arrangements. By 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A., F.S.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford. (Atchley & Co. Pp. 222.)— 
Mr. Watcott has spared no pains in getting up 
this volume in a manner worthy of the subject ; 
and he may be fairly congratulated on his success, 
The book was much wanted, and fills up a gap, or 
rather bridges it over, in a manner which the 
student in ecclesiastical architecture can best ap- 
preciate. Mr. Walcott says in his preface that his 
‘‘ purpose has been threefold: first, to trace and 
delineate the gradual and successive developments 
and the mutual influence of various schools of 
early Christian and medieval architecture ; 
secondly, to exhibit the expansion of the early 
church, owing to ritual changes, national cha- 
racter, or the intercourse of the builders with 
other countries; thirdly, to show the original type 
of conventual arrangements, with its subsequent 
divergencies and modifications induced by the 
special requirements of particular orders of reli- 
gions.” The volume is illustrated by a series of 
admirably executed “ ground-plans and plates of 
the arrangements of churches in different coun- 
tries and at successive periods, and of the conven- 
tual plans adopted by the various orders.” The 
idea of a “Glossary” was excellent ; but, when 
the second edition comes out, we would suggest to 
Mr. Walcott the propriety of making it a little 
more complete. It is scarcely right, for instance, 
to put in it such words as “ charta,’”’ “chorus,” 
“church,” and leave out words like “narthex,” 
“apse,” “atrium,” &., &c. Mr. Walcott says, in 
reference to the High Church, Edinburgh, that 
“the imperial crown of Edinburgh is almost 
unique,” ignorant that the imperial crown of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, although not erected till 
the close of the fifteenth century, is, as a crown, a 
much more perfect affair, and one of the finest, 
perhaps, in existence. These are small drawbacks 
from the excellence of the volume. It will form 
an admirable companion to Mr. Parker’s “Glos- 
sary.” The publishers, Messrs. Atchley, deserve 
every commendation for their share in producing 
so desirable a volume. 

Wild Flowers and their Uses. A Book for 
Children. By Caroline Southwood Hill. (Cham- 
bers. Pp. 168.)—TueE illustrations here are very 
truthfully drawn, and each wild flower has a 
representation of its root placed alongside. The 
authoress, too, while talking prettily of the uses 
and beauties of the various plants, is careful to 
point out in an emphatic way such of them as are 
The volume is of a series called 
‘“‘Chambers’s Library for Young People ;” and, if 
the others are as nicely got up and as carefully 
written as the present, the series will prove a good 
one. * 

Guide to the Land-Laws of Victoria. Fourth 
Edition. By the Hon. Gavan Duffy, President of 
the Board of Land and Works. (Melbourne: 
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By Authority, John Ferres, Government Printer ; 
London: H. Bailliere. Pp. 32.)—Att emigrants 
proceeding to Victoria should be careful to pro- 
vide themselves with a copy of the “ Guide to the 
Land-Law.” It is a manual of the most reliable 
kind, inasmuch as it is written by “the President 
of the Board of Land and Works,” and published 
“ by authority.” It contains all sorts of informa- 
tion regarding “settlement,” ‘ occupation-licen- 
ses,” “industries,” “ sheep-runs,” and “ solicitor’s 
fees ;”’ and, besides having appended to it “the 
Land Act” itself, which runs over some fifty- 
two pages, it is accompanied with an excellent 
map, and contains, in the appendix, remarks upon 
“soils and crops,” and some excellent “ Notes on 
the Geological Character’ of the land of Victoria. 

Ode on the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. By J. Wylkins Coppin, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, being the poem to which the first 
special prize was awarded in the University of 
Dublin, 1863. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co.) 
—Ir will not be expected that we should review 
this ode; but we have read it, and read it with 
pleasure. Every now and then we detect strong 
resemblances to well-known verses ; but Mr. Cop- 
pin’s reading has been of the right sort, and the 
echoes such reading has evoked are true. The 
general impression left by the perusal of his ode is 
that it is altogether a creditable performance. We 
like very much the way in which he introduces at 
the close the prayer of the widowed Queen for the 
newly-married pair. 

The City: its Sins and Sorrows. By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., Author of “Pleas for Ragged 
Schools,” &ce. (Glasgow: Scottish Temperance 
League; London: Houlston and Wright. Pp.109.) 
—TuHE Scottish Temperance League has done well 
in issuing the present cheap edition of ‘ The City: 
its Sins and Sorrows;” and Dr. Guthrie has 
afforded another proof, if such were needed, of the 
singleness and purity of purpose which charac- 
terize all his relations with the poorer classes. In 
writing to the Secretary of the League in reference 
to the work before us, he says, “If you think it 
will promote the cause of ‘emperance, I have 

reat pleasure in giving you a free and full use of 

it, to print and publish in any form, and to any 
extent, you think best.” ‘The volume consists of 
a series of four sermons on the memorable words 
from Luke, “He beheld the city, and wept over it.”’ 
Dr. Guthrie’s vivid and picturesque style is well 
known. Being always earnest, he is always 
interesting. Many of his passages rise into high 
eloquence; and few will read these sermons without 
being deeply impressed with the solemn character 
of the subject treated. A better exposition of 
the Temperance question we have never read ; 
and, because that exposition is clothed in language 
which will reach the understanding and heart of 
every one, we repeat that the Scottish Temperance 
League has done well in publishing it in a cheap 
form. 

The Adviser. A Book for Young People. 
(Glasgow : Scottish Temperance League ; London: 
Houlston and Wright. Pp. 140.)—TuHeEre are 
two stories in this little volume which we select 
from the rest as being typical of the two dif- 
ferent styles of teetotal literature. The one is 
by the Rev. John Todd, and is entitled “ The 
Stone that Rebounded.” It is naturally and 
beautifully told ; and the lesson of the rebounding 
remorse which ever follows wicked actions is 
conveyed unerringly to the mind of the little 
reader. The other is without the author’s name, 
and is headed “Too Late.” It narrates how a 
se and affectionate little boy became an idiot 
ecause his little sister died while he got drunk 
on his way to the doctor’s house. The narrative 
is altogether horrible and unnatural, and might 
be passed by, were it not that the promoters of 
total abstinence seem to delight in producing such 
morbid stuff, and in riveting it on the young mind 
by wood-cuts equally revolting. If the forcible 
argument and thrilling eloquence of a Guthrie, 
or the gentle Christian teachings of a Todd, fail 
to rouse the mind of the transgressor to a sense 
of danger, the soul, we opine, which can only be 
reached by the horrible, is scarcely worth reaching. 
In the cheap literature of Ireland and other 
Roman Catholic countries we find such wood-cuts ; 
but good taste and common sense ought to banish 
them and their accompanying letter-press from 
the fireside of every English home, however 
humble, and of whatever creed. 

Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
America, von Karl Friedr. Neumann (Berlin: 
Heymann), is the title of a work which aims at 
being the first “thorough history of the United 
States, compiled from the original sources.”” The 
whole is to ——— three volumes, the first of 
which treats of the period from the foundation of 








the colonies to the presidency of Thomas Jefferson 
(1607—1801) ; the second, from that time to the 
end of the second presidency of Andrew Jackson 
(1801—1837). The third is to come down to our 
own days. If the author carries out what he 
promises in the preface, his book will indeed be 
not only a seasonable contribution to history, but 
a work which will win for itself a lasting place 
in literature. 

Die Geschichte des Pietismus.. Von Heinrich 
Schmid. (Nérdlingen : Beck.)—It is the object of 
the author to chronicle in this volume the recent 
events in the field of ‘‘ Pietism,”’ inthe same manner 
as has been done for Rationalism at different times. 
The tendencies of Pietism, the activity of its chief 
representatives, the claims it has on the Church 
and the demands it makes on the individual, and 
the excesses of which it has been accused—its rights 
and its shortcomings, its successes and failures— 
are, in short, told with such impartiality as the 
author has been capable of. The book, we doubt 
not, will be found useful both to the practical 
divine in Germany—for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended—and to the foreign student of the move- 
ments within the pale of the German Church. 

Die militairischen Machtverhiltnisse der sechs 
Europdischen Grossstaaten (Berlin: Mittler) is 
one of the most useful little compendiums, and, 
we should say, highly seasonable at this present 
juncture. Although chiefly “a handbook of com- 
parative statistics,” it also contains all the infor- 
mation which is likely to be wanted by the general 
public on the armies and fleets of Russia, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Italy, and England. The best 
and latest sources have been consulted, and the 
strict accuracy of its statements may be relied 
upon. 
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HE American Publishers’ Circular aud Literary 
Gazette (Philadelphia) thus speaks of the 
swarms of publications in America called forth by 
thewar :—“ It will be interesting to the future biblio- 
grapher to note how much of the campaigning of 
our civil war has been conducted by books and 
pamphlets. The number of publications of the 
latter class is beginning to be, as Dominie Sampson 
was wont to say, ‘prodigious.’ There are 
pamphlets upon the whole subject, and pamphlets 
upon special topics ; pamphlets upon the politics, 
pamphlets upon the law, and pamphlets upon the 
gospel, of the controversy ; pamphlets little and 
big themselves, and by authors big and little, of no 
name and of famous name. The collecting and 
vending of these pamphlets, like the dealing in 
Congressional documents here, or in blue-books in 
England, have become a new branch of business.” 
A register of the war-publications hitherto issued 
has appeared under the title of “ Biblio- 
graphy of the War.” Nine parts of this register 
have been published; and the items in the ninth 
part alone, published July 1, are 191. The Ame- 
rican Publishers’ Circular, in view of the fact that 
such pamphlets become valuable historically after 
a time, recommends that the collection and pre- 
servation of them should not be left to the chance 
taste of individuals, but should be undertaken by 
some one in the trade. 

An American author, Mr. Lossing, living at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., is to write a large history of 
the present American war as soon as it is over, and 
is making vast and miscellaneous collections for 
the work. 

Tue third edition of “An Historical Research 
respecting the Opinions of the Founders of the 
American Republic on Negroes, as Slaves, as 
Citizens, and as Soldiers, read before the Massa- 
chusetts’ Historical Society, Aug. 14, 1862, by 
George Livermore,” has just been published in 
Boston. The first edition was for private distri- 
bution only; the second was in the form of a 
paper among the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts’ Historical Society; the present is for 
general circulation. It is a handsome pamphlet of 
200 pages, and the American papers speak of it as 
important. 

A scHEME on foot in America, the plans for 
which are being much discussed, is one for the 
preparation, by combined labour, of an absolutely 
complete catalogue of all the books that have been 
published in America to the present time. A col- 
lateral scheme is for a complete catalogue of all the 
books that have been published anywhere relating 
to America; and the labourer in this field fur- 
nishes what he believes were the first and the last 
items in such a catalogue at the date of his writing 
—to wit, “‘CotumbBus: Epistola Cristoferi Colom., 
&e., mMoccexciit.,”’ and “ Urney, H. 8.: His- 
tory of Slavery and Emancipation: Philadelphia 
(June 18), 1863.” 

A NEW edition of “The Friend,” by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, in two volumes, will be published 
in September by Messrs. Moxon & Co. 

A NnEWand revised edition of Dr. Daniel Wilson’s 
“Prehistoric Annals of Scotland”—a standard 
work, which won the regard of Hallam—is, we 
understand, in course of preparation. The author, 
who is now over from Canada on a visit to this 
country, is probably using his opportunities for 
collecting fresh matter for the work. 

A NEw edition of Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s revi- 


sion of Shakespeare’s text is announced for 
publication in a single octavo volume. Af the 


same time a revised reprint will appear of the 
American edition, with introduction, notes, and 
glossary, in fowr volumes octavo, upon which 
both Mr. and Mrs, Clarke have for some time 
been engaged. 

Str LascELLES WRAXALL is about to publish 
a “ Life of Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark,” 
from family papers in his possession, probably 
collected by his grandfather, Nathaniel Wraxall. 

Mr. ApAM BLack is devoting his leisure to the 
study of the law of copyright as regards both 
literature and art, previously to bringing forward 
a bill on the subject after the meeting of 
Parliament. 

Tue American publishers Messrs. Gould and 
Lincoln of Boston are about to issue a col- 
lection of the best known German national 
songs, collected in Germany by the Rev. W. L. 
Gage. 

New American literary announcements are 
—that Dr. William Elder has in the press a 
pamphlet of about 32 pages 8vo. on “The Na- 
tional Debt and Resources of the United States, 
with a view to the effects of Secession on the 
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Prosperity of the Loyal States ;” that Mr. W. D. 
Howells, American consul at Venice, and a con- 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly, has a long nar- 
Yative poem ready; and that Dr. P. B. Randolph 
‘‘is now engaged on an Oriental romance of the 
Rosicrucian stamp,” and also on a novel based on 
the present war. 

Tuts query, which appears in the American 
Publishers’ Circular, may be repeated among 
ourselves :—‘ Can any of our readers inform an in- 
quirer whether any full biographical sketch of Sir 
William Hamilton has ever appeared, and if so, 
when, where, and by whom the same was pub- 
lished ?”” A biography of the great Scoto-German 
metaphysician by a fit person might be a very 
noble book. 

Tue Foresters’ Féte at the Crystal Palace, the 
profits of which are devoted to the Widow and 
Orphan Fund attached to the London United 
District of the order, attracted 71,669 persons to 
the Palace on Tuesday last. Last year, whilst the 
International Exhibition was going on, #nd when 
Blondin was performing over the fountains, the 
numbers were 83,731. 

Op Blue-and-Buifs will learn with regret that 
Archdeacon Freer died at the Rectory of Bishop- 
stone on the 11th instant. He gloried in being a 
‘Westminster Boy,” and was greatly instrumental 
in preserving the time-honoured Westminster Play 
from being swept away as rubbish of the past, 
having exerted himself in getting up the memorial 
to Dean Buckland, in 1847, in favour of its con- 
tinuance, and ever since attending punctually at 
its representation. He is sure to have an “in 
memoriam ” in the Christmas prologue. 

THE University Library of Bombay is about to 
receive, by way of addition, the entire valuable 
and extensive library of Haileybury College, which 
is now near its destination, having been shipped 
some weeks ago. 

M. pE LAMARTINE has lost his sister, Madame 
de Ligones, who died a few days since after a 
lingering illness. The lady was the wife of a 
former sub-prefect under the Bourbons, and was 
distinguished by her unbounded charity. 

A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the recent pub- 
lications of the French press continues to consist 
of pamphlets and larger works on the Polish 
Question and Anti-Renan pamphlets. Among 
the Polish-Question publications we note the 
following :—‘ Histoire compléte de la Pologne, 
depuis ses premiéres origines jusqu’aé nos jours,” 
par C. F. Chevé; “De la Pologne et des Slaves, 
Nullité des Démembrements, fondée sur le Droit 
des Gens,” par Félix Colson; an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled “ La Diplomatie et Opinion 
publique dans la Question polonaise ;’’ a pamphlet 
(which we judge from the title to be a Polish 
one) entitled ‘Lettre au Czar sur I Histoire,” 
par Camille Etiévant; ‘‘ Alexandre II. et la 
Pologne,” par Ivan Golovine; ‘‘ Pologne et Mos- 
covie,” par Henri Martin ;. ‘ La Pologne et ses 
Fronti¢res, accompagnée de deux Cartes spéci- 
ales,’ par le Marquis de Noailles; a poem en- 
titled ““ La Pologne,” by Henri Thiers; “ La 
Question européenne, improprement appelée 
polonaise,” par Elias Regnault; and, lastly, this 
brief fourteen-page importation from our own 
country, “Du véritable Caractére de 1’Insur- 
rection polonaise de 1863,” par William Smith- 

‘Brien. Among the new Anti-Renan or other reli- 
gious and theological publications we note— La 
Divinité de Christ d’aprés Napoléon ler et les plus 
grands Génies du Monde,” par Barnabé Chauvelot ; 
* Décadence et Renouvellement de la Foi,” par 
Edouard de Pompery; and “ Pourquoi je suis 
Catholique: réponse 4 M. Chastel de Boinville, 
pasteur protestant 4 Bar-le-Duc,” par l’Abbé 
Raulx ; and, lastly, a book of 107 pages with this 
curious title, “‘ Dissertation sur la légende Virginis 
pariture Vapres laquelle les Druides, plus de cent 
ans avant Jésus-Christ, auraient rendu un culte a 
la vierge Marie et lui auraient élevé une statue et 
consacré un Sanctuaire sur l’emplacement actuel 
de la Cathédrale de Chartres,” par A. 8. Morin, 
membre de la Société Archéologique de l’Eure. 
More miscellaneous publications are—‘‘ Résidences 
royales et impériales de France, Histoire et Monu- 
PAbbé J. J. Bourassé; “ Les 
Civilisations inconnues,”’ par Oscar Comettant ; 
* Théogonie des Druses, ou Abrégé de leur Systéme 
religieux, traduit de l Arabe,” par M. Henri Guys ; 
“ La Rose: étude historique, physiologique, horti- 
cole et entomologique,” par Th. P.Julien; “ Lettres 
historiques sur la Médecine chez les Indous,” par 
G. Liétard ; and “ Le Réalisme dans |’Histoire en 
Angleterre,” par J. Méliot. We observe that our 
French neighbours, like ourselves, occupy or 
amuse themselves with books about spiritualism 
and spirit-rapping. We count some half-a-dozen 
recent publications of this kind pro or con. 
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On Friday, the 14th instant, in a collection of 
autograph letters, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson of 
Leicester Square disposed of a series of forty- 
one letters, addressed to, or written by, Sir Henry 
Spelman, author of the “ Concilia, Decreta, Leges, 
Constitutiones, in Re Ecclesiarum Orbis Britan- 
nici,” the greater portion of the second volume 
of which, published in 1664, perished in the great 
fire of London—a loss which prevented the com- 
pletion of the book. This grand book was incor- 
porated in 1737 by Wilkins in his “ Concilia 
Magne Britannie.” Of the autographs sold the 
mostinteresting were :—Lot 756-60, five autograph 
letters of Archbishop Usher to Sir Henry Spelman, 
very closely written, eight pages folio; dated 
Drogheda, Armagh, and Dublin, 1628-39 ; the 
first bestowing great praise upon the portion of 
the “ Glossary’ which was finished, and lament- 
ing that such a work should remain incomplete. 
The Archbishop sends a copy of the Synodus 
Patricii, and asks Sir Henry whether he cannot, 
either from Peirese or some other of his literary 
friends abroad, obtain for hima copy of the Index 
Prefectorum Urbi, the Chronicles of Prosper, or 
the Fasti Victoriani. The fifth is an extremely 
interesting letter. The Archbishop at great length 
explains the relative positions of English, Scottish, 
and Irish bishops, touches on the Saxon Psalter, 
then publishing by Spelman, and concludes with 
the derivation of the word “collect.” No letters 
of Archbishop Usher have hitherto appeared at 
any public sale, and the five produced £22. 15s. 
—Lot 748 was an autograph letter of Nicholas 
Claude Habride Peirese, the eminent scholar 
referred to by the Archbishop in the letter just 
quoted, addressed to Spelman. It is in French, 
three folio pages, dated Paris, January 14, 1620. 
The writer thanks Sir Henry for having sent him 
a copy of a treatise, by Thomas, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, upon English warfare, and desiring further 
information upon ancient duels and tournaments. 
Peirese describes an ancient representation he had 
met with respecting a Christian knight engaged in 
an encounter with two Saracens. In the same lot 
was the holograph draught-letter of Sir Henry 
which accompanied the treatise referred to. This 
lot sold for £5.—Lots 749 and 750 were two other 
autograph letters of Peiresc to Sir Henry, five pages 
folio, dated Paris, December 21, 1622, and June 17, 
1623, with seal, accompanying a transcript, and 
also the original, of a very curious MS. ancient 
register of St. Remis at Rhemis, and inquiring if 
the Rollin family be not of English extraction. 
They sold for £5. 10s.—Lot 743, an autograph 
letter of Sir Henry Spelman to Camden, the anti- 
quary, one page folio, dated Westm., Tuttle Street, 
August 21, 1620, referring to the death of his 
wife, son, and grandson, sold for £3. 15s.; and 
lot 751, an autograph letter of Camden to Spelman, 
dated ‘“ Chesellhurst,’’ September 19th, 1619, for 
£3. 15s.—Lot 755 was an autograph letter of the 
regicide President Bradshawe, dated Westm., 
Aprilis 5, 1627. No entire letter of Bradshawe 
has ever appeared at any public sale, and this one 
brought £5. 17s. 6d.—In thesame sale, lot 795, was 
an autograph letter of Lord Byron to Hobhouse, 
which sold for £6. 15s. The letter itself is unpub- 
lished, but the matter it contains is not new. 
Byron tells Hobhouse in it how he passed his 
time at Athens, mentions the presents he received, 
and other matters. Hanson has written him a 
letter of advice to sell Newstead, “ which I will 
not, and beg you, in my name, to say no, no, no! 
If he must sell, seli Rochdale. . . . My mother 
sends me a pack of state scandal and newspaper 
extracts, which one sees in every seaport town ; 
Hanson, a damnable account of my affairs, though 
I can’t tell if he speaks truth or not, his letter 
being quite facetious; a pretty time for joking 
when a man is in Greece and his property 
involved.” Other interesting lots were: 80, 
autograph poem of Burns, “ ‘There lived a Carl 
in Kellyburn Braes,” which sold for £2. 14s. ; 
83, another autograph of the same, “ Afton Braes,” 
£2. 13s. ; 157, autograph letter of David Hume, 
£3.5s.; Four letters of the Town-Clerk of Stratford- 
on-Avon to Garrick on the Jubilee, £5. 15s. 6d. ; 
175, autograph letter of Dr. Johnson to Lewis 
Paul, £4. 4s.; 688, another of the same to Mrs. 
Thrale, £3. 13s. 6d.; 228, autograph letter of 
Flora Macdonald to the Dowager Lady Primrose, 
acknowledging the receipt of £627, being part of 
£1500 collected for her in London, as mentioned 
by Lord Stanhope in his “ History of England,” 
£7. 7s.; 611, an autograph letter of Calvin, 
£8. 5s.; and 781, the very rare sign-manual— 
parafe or monogram—of King Richard III]. as 
king, £11. 

WE have received from Melbourne, from Mr. 
F. F. Bailliere, “publisher in ordinary to the 
Victorian Government,’ a most useful “ Guide 
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to the Land-Law of Victoria, by the Hon. Gavan 
Duffy, President of the Board of Land and Works” 
(32 pp.) ; “together with the Land Act of 1862” 
(52 pp.). Also, “J. M. McDouall Stuart’s Ex- 
lorations across the Continent of Australia, with 
Charts, 1861-62,” a volume of 97 pp.; “ McKin- 
lay’s Journal of Explorations in the Interior of 
Australia (Burke Relief Expedition), with Three 
Maps,” 136 pp.; “Journal of Landsborough’s 
Expedition from Carpentaria in Search of Burke 
and Wills, with a Coloured Map,” 128 pp.; and 
“ New Zealand: Otago as it is; its Gold Mines 
and Natural Resources, by 8S. Wekey,” 82 pp. ; 
all printed at Melbourne in 1862 and 1863. In- 
deed, there seems to be considerable literary enter- 
prise both in Australia and New Zealand. From 
the Australian and New Zealand Gazette we learn 
that “there are now no less than six daily news- 
papers published in the latter colony—viz., the 
Daily Times, the Telegraph, and the Evening 
News in Dunedin ; the Southern Cross and New 
Zealander in Auckland ; and the Press in Christ- 
church. Weare not quite certain that, in addition 
to these, there is not a small daily paper published 
at the Dunstan diggings. Of these, several are 
old established journals, but their publication in 
a daily form is of quite recent date. The news- 
papers published in New Zealand now number 
twenty-three, besides those published at Otago 
diggings, concerning which we have no accurate 
knowledge. Auckland has three papers—two 
daily and one weekly; Taranaki, two weekly; 
Hawke’s Bay, two weekly; Wellington, two semi- 
weekly, and one published three times a weck ; and 
Waganui, one weekly. Nelson has two semi- 
weekly papers ; Marlborough, one weekly ; Can- 
terbury, one daily and two semi-weekly; Otago, 
three daily and two weekly ; and Southland, two 
weekly.” 
Herz is a tolerably comprehensive sketch of the 
state of the book-trade of the United States thirty 
earsago, from therecollections of an American pub- 
fisher still living and contributing to the American 
Publishers’ Circular :—* At this time (1832-3) 
the chief publishers of the land were these: In 
Boston, Lincoln and Edmunds (succeeded by 
Gould and Lincoln), devoted especially to the 
views of the Baptists ; Crocker and Brewster (still 
flourishing as the oldest book firm in the United 
States), the leading Orthodox Congregationalist 
publishers ; Cummings and Hilliard, afterwards 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co., chiefly engaged in school 
books ; Lilly, Wait, & Co., reprinters of the foreign 
reviews, &.; R. P. and C. Williams, respectably 
rusty in the general trade; Allen and Ticknor, 
predecessors of the present well-known firm of 
Ticknor and Fields, on the classic corner of School 
Street, clinging with praiseworthy tenacity to the 
venerable old building which has survived some five 
or six generations ; Little and Brown, still flourish- 
ing in strength, wealth, and respectability, though 
they have lost the original junior partner, Mr. 
Brown, one of the ablest and best-informed pub- 
lishers this country has produced. Perkins and 
Marvin, and some smaller concerns were also 
flourishing in Boston. In New York, the old 
and most respectable firm of Collins and Hannay 
carrying on the best of the ‘jobbing trade’ on 
Pearl Street; T. and J. Swords, the ‘ancient’ 
Episcopal publishers in Broadway, whose imprint 
may be found dated as early as 1792; Evert 
Duyckinck, an estimable man, father of the well- 
known authors, E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck ; 
S. Wood and Sons (the sons worthily continuing), 
and Joseph B. Collins in the school-book and 
jobbing trade ; Elam Bliss, the gentlemanly and 
popular literary caterer on Broadway, whose 
elegant little ‘Talisman,’ edited by Bryant, Ver- 
planck, and Robert C. Sands, was the father of 
American ‘ Annals,’ and a good deal better than 
some of the children; G. and C. Carvill, the Eng- 
lish successors of the still more famous Eastburn, 
on the corner of Wall Street and Broadway, the 
most extensive retail dealers in general literature 
(including English books), and, like Bliss’s, oppo- 
site, the lounging place of the literati; George 
Dearborn, then a new star, also ‘gentlemanly ’ 
and intelligent, issuing double-column Byrons, 
Shakespeares, Johnsons, Burkes, and Rollins, 
besides the American Monthly, the Republic of 
Letters, and the New York Review; Jonathan 
Leavitt taking charge especially of the department 
of theology : and the brothers Harper building up 
their gigantic business of producing general litera- 
ture, then chiefly consisting of reprints from Eng- 
lish authors.——In Philadelphia, this main branch 
of the trade was then largely in the control of 
Carey and Lea, successors of the famous Mathew 
Carey, a name that will always be remembered as 
an honour to our ‘craft,’ in the premises still 


occupied by the wealthy firm of Blanchard and 








Lea, the leading medical publishers. This house 
was then issuing, in quarterly volumes, the 
‘Encyclopedia Americana,’ edited by Dr. Lieber, 
an enterprise of considerable magnitude for that 
day. Curey and Hart, in the same ‘corner of 
Fourth and Chestnut,’ rivalled the Harpers in 
their dispensations of the new novels, and also in 
more solid literature. John Grigg, a publisher 
and bookseller of remarkable ability, rare judg- 
ment, and tact, afterwards Grigg and Elliot, pub- 
lished largely in medicine and the Standard Poets 
‘in the best Philadelphia sheep,’ but did a still 
greater trade in furnishing the ‘country dealers’ 
in a thousand places, south and west, with their 
whole supplies of ‘books and stationery,’ thus 
founding the present extensive business of Lip- 
pincott and Co., besides one or two princely for- 
tunes for the retiring partners. The rest of the 
trade in school and other books was divided 
between Hogan and Thompson, Uriah Hunt, Key 
and Biddle, and a few others.——In Andover, 
Massachtsetts, Mr. Flagg printed the learned 
works of Moses Stuart and Leonard Woods. In 
Hartford, ‘ Uncle Silas’ Andrus would grind out 
cords of Shakespeares, Byrons, Bunyans, and 
Alonzo and Melissas, suited for the country trade ; 
and the Huntingtons and Robinsons produced 
cart-loads of Olneys and Comstocks. In Spring- 
field, the Merriams printed Chitty’s law books and 
others, but had not yet begun to work the golden 
mine of ‘ Webster’s unabridged.’ Here and there 
a book would come along with the imprint of 
Hyde of Portland, Kay of Pittsburg, Howe of New 
Haven, Metcalf of Cambridge, Gould of Albany, 
Armstrong of Baltimore; but the three great 
cities first named, then as now, monopolized 
the bulk of the book-making—Boston rather 
leading the van. ‘The importation of English 
books was almost wholly in the hands of 
Thomas Wardle of Philadelphia, a sturdy York- 
shireman, who had served as porter at Longman’s, 
in London.” 


THE new edition of Mr. Hind’s “ Introduction 
to Astronomy,” announced in our advertising 
columns, will be all the more interesting to those 
who have been looking forward for it, as we be- 
lieve the time-honoured magnitudes and distances 
of the bodies which compose our system have 
been altered to correspond with the recently deter- 
mined value of the solar parallax. 





BISHOP COLENSO AND THE BISHOP OF 
CAPETOWN. 


_. Bishop of Natal has been cited to appear 

on the 17th of November next in the vestry 
of the Cathedral Church of St. George, Capetown, 
to answer charges of false, strange, and erroneous 
doctrine and teaching, preferred against him by 
the Dean of Capetown, the Archdeacon of Gra- 
ham’s Town, and the Archdeacon of George. The 
charges are founded partly upon passages selected 
from the Bishop’s translation of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and partly upon passages taken from his 
subsequent work upon the Pentateuch. The cita- 
tion concludes with a notice that, if the Bishop 
makes default in appearing, the Bishop of Cape- 
town, as metropolitan, with the advice and assist- 
ance of such of the suffragan bishops of the pro- 
vince as can be conveniently called together, will 
nevertheless hear and investigate the charges so 
preferred, and proceed to final adjudication 
thereon. 

We believe this is the second attempt of the 
Bishop of Capetown to exercise within his dio- 
cese an ecclesiastical criminal jurisdiction. The 
first was against the Rev. William Long, whom 
the Bishop suspended, and subsequently deprived, 
for refusing to recognise a colonial synod which 
had been summoned by the Bishop. In that case 
Mr. Long appealed to the Privy Council, and the 
judgment was delivered on the 24th June last by 
Lord Kingsdown. The judgment was entirely in 
favour of Mr. Long; and the Bishop was ordered 
to pay all the costs of the suit and of the appeal. 
A hint is given at the conclusion of the judgment 
that some assistance as to these costs might pos- 
sibly be given to the Bishop out of the public 
purse, because “he had been embarrassed in a 
great measure by the doubtful state of the law ; 
and by the circumstance that he, not without some 
reason, considered the letters-patent under which 
he acted to confer on him an authority which, at 
the time when he acted under them, her Majesty 
had no authority to grant; and that, either in 
this or some other suit, it was important to the 
interest of the colony generally, and especially of 
the members of the Church of England within it, 
that the many questions which have arisen in this 
case should, as far as possible, be set at rest.” 
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The Bishop of Capetown issued the citation 
to Bishop Colenso on the 18th of May last, rather 
more than a month prior to the delivery of the 
judgment of the Privy Council in Mr. Long’s case. 
When that judgment reached him it probably did 
not diminish the embarrassment in which he found 
himself; and if, as appears not unlikely, he should 
find the jurisdiction he claims as metropolitan 
over Bishop Colenso as difficult to establish as the 
jurisdiction he sought to enforce over the Rey. 
Mr. Long, he can hardly expect the Privy Council 
to repeat their generous suggestion that his costs 
should be defrayed at the expense of the public. 

Should the Bishop of Capetown have sufficient 
courage, in spite of his first defeat, to proceed with 
the present case, he will raise some curious ques- 
tions. The judgment in Mr. Long’s case lays 
it down that the Church of England in our 
colonies is upon the footing of a voluntary asso- 
ciation merely; and the Bishop of Capetown’s 
jurisdiction, if any, must be gathered from the terms 
of the contract which has been established between 
him and Bishop Colenso, by each of them having 
accepted and acted under the Queen’s letters 
patent. The terms of those patents declare that 
the Bishop of Natal shall be subject and subor- 
dinate to the Bishop of Capetown, in the same 
manner as any bishop of any see within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury is under the authority of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. What is the authority 
in England of a metropolitan over a suffragan 
bishop is a question which has never been judi- 
cially considered since the passing of the present 
Church Discipline Act in 1840. That Act de- 
clares that no criminal proceeding shall take place 
against any clerk in holy orders for any ecclesi- 
astical offence except in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act; but the Act contains no pro- 
visions whatever for any proceeding against a 
bishop ; and although it contains a clause specially 
reserving, amongst other things, the personal juris- 
diction of archbishops, yet it has been judicially 
determined, in the Dean of York’s case, that that 
reservation does not include any formal proceed- 
ing adapted to a view of possible deprivation. 

It appears, then, by no means impossible that 
the effect of the present suit may be to procure a 
judicial declaration that, since the year 1840, all 
the bishops of the Church of England have been 
emancipated from the entire criminal jurisdiction 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Should this be so, 
it will only add another to the list of judgments 
which have imposed upon the Church of England 
an amount of liberty entirely unexpected. Most 
of the recent judgments to which we refer have 
secured to clergymen a freedom in teaching which 
has not been welcomed by the Upper House of 
Convocation. The judgment which we are now 
anticipating may, in its turn, secure to the Bench 
of Bishops a still wider liberty. 





THE KING OF DAHOMEY. 


MNVHE celebrated lion-hunter, M. Jules Gérard, 

who left England in the spring of this year 
on an exploring expedition to search out a route 
from the West Coast of Africa, through Timbuctoo, 
to Algiers, writing to M. Claudet, from whom he 
took lessons in photography before his departure, 
from Whydah, under date of June 24th, says :— 
“T have found, but not -vithout trouble, a route 
into the interior; and in a few days I shall leave 
Little Popo, situated a short distance to the west 
of Whydah. If nothing stops me, I shall be in 
Kong Mountains in the month of September, 
towards the sources of the Niger three months 
afterwards, at Timbuctoo towards the spring, and 
at Algiers at the end of the summer.” He adds, 
“ God is great, and the enterprise useful; I leave 
with every confidence in success.” 

During his stay at Whydah M. Gérard also 
wrote the following letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
which his Grace forwarded to the T'imes, in which 
it appeared on Tuesday last :— 

“* Monsieur le Duc,—Your Grace is well aware 
that few men gain by being seen close, unless they 
are men of intellect and merit. The King of 
Dahomey, despite his cognomen, which signifies 
the ‘ Eternal’ or the ‘ Infinite,” fully justifies that 
rule, to which he is no exception. Physically he is 
similar to the other blacks of his country—tall, 
well-built, a head like a bull-dog. The most usual 
expression of his countenanee is that of cunning 
and cruelty. His moral qualities are in perfect 
keeping with his physical conformation ; he is more 
gracious than the kings who have preceeded him, 
fanatical for old traditions and customs. The 
traditions of that microscopic court are to turn the 
whites to the best possible account (exrp/oiter les 
blancs), but especially to induce them to make 
presents. It is the custom to excite the people 
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with sanguinary spectacles, so as to be able to carry 
off the neighbouring population when a slave-dealer 
makes an offer to the king and also at the annual 
custom of human sacrifices. 

“T have just spent twenty days at Kana, where 
the king was staying for the celebration of the 
lesser ceremonies. On the day of my presentation 
I was conducted across the market-place, where 
-twelve corpses were exposed to view on separate 
sites. Six were hung up by the feet ; the six others 
were upright, like men about to walk. Those whom 
I saw close were horribly mutilated and not be- 
headed. An enormous pool of blood covered the 
ground beneath the scaffold, giving unmistakable 
evidence of previous sacrifices and of the tortures 
which accompanied them. Our reception by the 
king was brilliant, very cordial for myself as well 
as for the French Consul; but we were soon able 
to convince ourselves that this was but a comedy 
always performed by this poor Paladin to get the 
presents brought by the whites. Bornand brought 
up in the midst of these spectacles, which would 
be ridiculous if they were not horrible, the present 
king is actually more fond of them than his sub- 
jects. I saw him on that day admiring with the 
delight of a child the grotesque dances and ridicu- 
lous pantomime of his ministers, and then of the 
princes, and then of all present, for our amuse- 
ment. A most infernal music, which nearly 
deafened us, delighted the king, who seemed to be 
in a state of ecstasy ; and this, M. le Duc, lasted 
for six hours. On the following day his Majesty 
invited us to witness a procession of the king’s 
riches. On reaching the square of the palace 
(read huts) an agreeable surprise had been pre- 
pared for us. The entrance gate was flooded by a 
pool of blood two yards in width, and on each side 
a column of recently decapitated heads formed two 
immense chaplets. It is true that on this day the 
king wore the emblem of Christ on his breast. It 
must be presumed that it was the cross of execu- 
tion that he meant to imply by this ornament. 
As regards the procession of his wealth, it con- 
sisted of a few old carriages, bath-chairs carried 
by men with figures like Polichinello. One 
thousand women carried each a bottle of liquor 
on her head, a brass basin in the shape of a foot- 
bath to receive the blood of the human victims on 
the day of the king’s banquet; an image of the 
Virgin; various baskets-full of human skulls; an 
image of St. Lawrence, as large as life, carried by 
blacks ; finally the drum of death. 

* At another festival the king commanded on 
foot his Amazons, who manceuvred with the preci- 
sion of a flock of sheep. On the market-place, 
already mentioned, each step was ornamented by a 
dead body; and the king came and went in the 
midst of pools of blood and fragments of human 
flesh in a state of putrefaction. On this occasion 
he had daubed his face with coal. The ceremony 
terminated by a mad dance, in which the king 
took part, dancing vis-d-vis to drunken soldiers 
and musicians. Such are, M. le Duc, the man, 
the government, and the people whom we have 
hitherto hoped to turn into a path less contrary 
to the laws of humanity. I regret that Captain 
Burton should have arrived at Kana just at 
the moment of the king’s departure, as he might 
have been enabled to see and judge of all these 
things. 

“Tam, M. le Duc, your most obedient Servant, 

“ JULES GERARD. 


*“P.S.—On the day of his departure the king 
invited us to a review of his army prepared for war. 
It was from 12,000 to 14,000 strong, comprising 
12,000 Amazons, 1000 men of the body-guard, 
and 2000 archers.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 


Dear Str,—In my absence from home I have 
just seen the “ Musical Note’’ on “Hymnologus” 
in THE READER of last Saturday. 

Allow me to explain that my remarks upon 
Alexander Ewing’s tune arose from no love of the 
tune either in itself or in its suitableness to the 
words for which it was composed, but simply 
from a respect to the rights of the composer, which, 
I could not help concluding, from Mr. Turle’s 
note upon it, had been rudely violated, in two 
respects, by other compilers and editors of hymn 
and tune-books. As to the tune itself, I have 
heard it rather ungallantly insinuated that it 
was put into the 8S. P. C. K. book to please the 

ies. 

With regard to chanting, I have always con- 
sidered it a very ingenious, convenient, and agree- 





able contrivance for singing unmetrical com- 
positions, divided into sentences of unequal and 
uncertain lengths; and I cannot, therefore, 
but regard it as a gratuitous absurdity to 


apply chants to metrical hymns for which | ; tentior 
fortunately, here, as in other inquiries, the 


we have beautiful metrical tunes enough and 
to spare. 

The late Mr. Troyte was an exceedingly amiable 
man, deservedly beloved by a large circle of 
attached contemporarics, and, like some more of 
us, including the Fellows of All Souls’ by ancient 
statute, he was “ mediocriter doctus in arte 
musicé.” But very amiable amateurs may have 
whims; and Mr. Troyte’s whim was the composi- 
tion of chants, after a fashion of his own, to be 
sung to metrical hymns. We must charitably 
impute it to the “desiderium tam cari capitis ”’ 
that these chants have found a place in a popular 
hymn-book and become fashionable among a 
certain class of churchmen and churchwomen. 
That the Harrow boys should sing one of them 
lustily and with a good courage I can easily belicve ; 
and the great convenience is that they could sing 
it equally well to any words of any measure, even 
though the lines should vary in an ever-increasing 
ratio, like those of the venerable legend of the 
“ House that Jack Built.” 


I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


HyMNOLOGTS. 
Guildford, Aug. 12, 1863. 








SCIENCE. 





THE AUGUST METEORS. 


E were compelled last week to content our- 
selves with the barest reference to the 
meteoric displays of the 10th, which were brilliant 
enough in their character not only to give full 
employment to the British Association Committee, 
who were not taken unawares, but to call general 
attention tothe subject. At Taunton 200, some 
of them of considerable brilliancy, were seen 
within the space of a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. ‘hey appeared to move “in two 
parallel lines on either side of the milky way— 
the one from the direction of Perseus towards 
Capricorn, the other from near Auriga towards 
Ophinchus and Scorpio”—those in the first direc- 
tion being the more numerous, probably in the 
proportion of 3to1. Although we must wait till 
the British Association Meeting for the rich har- 
vest of scientific facts which doubtless Mr. Herschel 
and others will have gleaned from these pheno- 
mena, we are already in possession of one in the 
display itself, which, occurring as it did on the 
10th of August, affords additional proof that that 
day is perhaps the most certain one that can be 
named for the occurrence of such phenomena. 
This date, indeed, was among the first noted, 
a reference to it appearing in a manuscript pre- 
served in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
which the 10th and 18th of August are described 
as “stellibund” and ‘meteorode’’—embodiments, 
doubtless, of a Roman Catholic tradition that St. 
Lawrence on the anniversary of his martyrdom, 
the 10th, sheds burning tears, and also, perhaps, 
of the astonishment created by the great meteor 
of the 18th of August, 1783. 

It-is now more than a century ago since the 
periodicity of the August meteors was insisted on 
by Musschenbroek, who ascribed their formation 
to exhaiations of sulphur from the earth. The 
following table, extracted from the last number of 
the Proceedings of the Royal Institution, in which 
Mr. Herschel’s admirable lecture on “luminous 
meteors,” of which we gave at the time an 
abstract,* is printed at length, will be of 





interest :— 
DATE PLACE | DESCRIPTION, 

Aug. 10 
1831 | Barbadoes Many flery meteors. 
1833. Great Malvern .} Numerous cometic fragments. 
1834 | Delaware, U.S. | Unusual number of meteors. 
1835 New York, U.S. | Meteors very frequent. 
1836 |Thesame. . The same, 
1837 | Paris 107 meteors countedinan hour. 
1838 | Geneva . .| Seven hours, 371 meteors. 
1839 | Newhaven, U.S. | Three hours, 491 meteors. 
1842 Allahabad In three hours, 60 meteors. 
1844 | Hamburgh Per hour, 33 meteors. 
1845 | The same. . | Per hour, 29 meteors. 
1846 | Newhaven,U.S. | In two hours, 47 meteors. 
1847 | Aix-la-Chapelle | In forty minutes, 2s meteors. 
1849 | The same. Five hours, 254 meteors, 
1850 |Hamburgh . Per hour, 30 meteors. 
1852 | Zurich. 47 meteors per hour. 
1853 | Thesame. . 19 meteors per hour. 
1854 | Thesame. . 23 meteors per hour, 
1855 | Thesame. . 32 meteors per hour. 
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It will be observed that this table deals only 
with the observations of the last thirty-two years. 
Upon this short base line, so to speak, it would be 
impossible to found atheory of their cosmical 
nature worthy of very great attention; but, 


Chinese annals come to our assistance, and 
many star-fails have been traced and recorded 
by Biot, in Vol. X. of the “ Mémoires des Savans 
Etrangers.” 

Thus, to confine ourselves for the sake of clear- 
ness to the August shower, we find the following 
dates :— 

A.D. 830, July 26 
833, ,, 27 
835, , 26 
841, ,, 25 

924, ,, 26—28 

925, ,, 27—28 
926, ,, 27 

933, ,, 25—30 
1451, Aug. 5 

and another recorded by Herrick— 

A. D. 1243, Aug. 2. 


Now here, at first sight, we appear to be dealing 
with a July shower ; but, in the last number of the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, Mr. H. A. 
Newton, in an admirable paper, shows us that this 
actually represents our August one ; and in doing 
sO supports in a most satisfactory manner Olm- 
sted’s theory of their cosmical nature, and of the 
passage of the earth at these times through zones 
of them, which circulate, as does our earth, round 
the sun, but in orbits probably cutting ours at 
considerable angles. 

If this latter be granted, it is evident that our 
tropical year, one of the elements of which is the 
precession of the equinoxes, has nothing to do with 
the meteors, which, of course, are unaffected by 
such precession; and that the sidereal year, 
which would give the same date for the 
same heliocentric longitude, measured from a 
fixed equinox instead of a movable one, must be 
chosen. 

Dealing with the dates of the last table in this 
manner, and reducing them to the epoch 1850, Mr. 
Newton finds, and shows in a table, that “ the 
dates of these early showers show quite clearly 
that the true period is not widely different from 
the siderea! year.” If this be so, the possibility 
of the connexion of these showers with changes 
in our atmosphere is, at the same time, much 
reduced: for, as remarked by Mr. Newton, “ if 
the magnetism, the heat, the electricity, or the 
other properties of the atmosphere, produce these 
annual phenomena, the period should evidently be 
the tropical year. 

Mr. Newton’s researches embrace all the 
showers, and his conclusion before quoted is a 
general one. He makes, however, a very note- 
worthy remark with regard to the November 
shower :—“ By giving to the nodes of the November 
rings a procession of one day in seventy years, 
most of them’”’ (%. e., the most remarkable showers 
on record) ‘* would be brought into the November 
period :” an idea which may be grasped some- 
what roughly by schoolboy-like fixing one hoop 
inside another, not in the same plane, one hoop 
to represent the earth’s orbit, and the other the 
ring of asteroids through which the earth passes, 
and, while earth and asteroids pursue their several 
paths round the sun, letting the points of the 
hoop of asteroids in contact with the other hoop 
slide round it. 

But periodicity is not the only argument in 
favour of the cosmical nature of these bodies. Mr. 
Herschel remarked in the lecture to which we 
have before alluded :—‘ Secondary to periodi- 
city, an argument for the cosmical origin of these 
showers is found in their fixed uranographical 
region of emanation. Like the shadows from a 
straight candle-shade, the whole of the parallel 
paths appear to diverge from a single point, which 
has its place unchanged among the stars during 
the whole continuance of the shower. In Novem- 
ber the radiant point rises above the horizon at 
midnight, in the lion; in August it belongs to 
the circumpolar stars, in AR 50°, N. Decl™ 51°. 
. . + . A-similar stream, with a radiant in 
Corona, is noticed in the mornings of April 21st.” 
It will be seen that in this matter this year’s dis- 
play was no exception to the general rule. To 
weigh properly this cosmical theory, the point of 
highest importance is to obtain observations of 
these bodies from as many different stations as 
possible, in order to determine their paths and 
velocities; and it is a pity that the admirable 
example {set by Father Secchi, who watched the 
10th of August shower in 1861 in Italy, has not 
been followed up. That admirable astronomer, 
aided by a long base line and the electric tele- 
graph, by which observations of the same 
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meteor were insured, gathered some most valu- 
able facts with a minimum of trouble and 
liability of error; and we commend the method 
of observation, which in his hands did such good 
service, to the British Association Committee : 
for in this way can the relative velocities of the 
particles through the earth’s atmosphere be most 
exactly determined, in order that, as expressed by 
Mr. Herschel, “the elliptical dimensions of the 
cosmical zones about the sun may be readily 
calculated and their periodic line concluded.” If 
by such means we find that the annual star- 
showers are caused by the entrance into our 
atmosphere of bodies revolving round the sun, no 
one will deny that the sporadic meteors have a 
similar character and origin. 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


In the last number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society are three communications from 
Dr. Lionel Beale, some of the first fruits of his 
later microscopical observations, aided by a th 
object-glass, which, with its power ranging as high 
as 3000 diameters, places hima long way ahead of 
former investigators. In the first communication 
theauthoradverts to the opinion generally received 
with regard to the existence of apolar, unipolar, 
bipolar, and multipolar nerve-cells, and observes 
that, if cells having such very different relations to 
the nerve-fibres they are supposed to influence, as 
apolar, unipolar, and multipolar cells, do actually 
exist, as many different kinds of action must be 
admitted. For it is hardly likely that a nerve- 
cell unconnected with any fibre can affect the fibres 
at a distance from it in the same way as a cell acts 
upon fibres which are in structural continuity 
with it. Neither is it probable that a cell with 
but one fibre proceeding from it can constitute an 
organ which acts upon the same principle as the 
cell from which two or more fibres proceed. If 
no fibre, or but one fibre, proceeds from certain 
cells, the formation of complete nervous circuits, 
at least in these instances, is impossible ; and, if it 
be admitted that circuits do not exist in every 
case, a strong argument is advanced against the 
existence of such complete circuits as a necessary 
or fundamental condition of a complete nervous 
apparatus. But, if it can be shown, on the other 
hand, as the author maintains is the case, that all 
the supposed apolar and unipolar cells have at 
least two fibres proceeding from them, the fact 
must be accepted in favour of the view that such 
complete circuits may exist, while the fact that 
the fibres connected with many cells have been 
seen to proceed in opposite directions some dis- 
tance after leaving the cell is a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of such general inference, and at 
the same time an explanation of many arrange- 
ments which are observed constantly in connexion 
with nerve-fibres in various tissues. Dr. Beale 
thus announces the results to which he has 
been led by the study of the ganglion in dif- 
ferent parts of the frog :—“ 1st. That in all cases 
nerve-fibres are in bodily connexion with the cell or 
cells which influence them, and this from the ear- 
liest period of their formation. 2nd. That there 
are no apolar cells, and no unipolar cells, in any 
part of any nervous system. 3rd. That every nerve- 
cell, central or peripheral, has at least two fibres in 
connexion with it.”—The second paper contains 
some further observations in favour of theview that 
nerve-fibre never ends in voluntary muscle, a 
conclusion supported by a magnificently pre- 
pared plate, showing the distribution of the finest 
nucleated nerve-fibres to the elementary muscular 
fibres of the mylo-hyoid muscle of the little green 
tree-frog (Hyla arborea), about which Dr. Beale 
remarks: “The great width and refractive power 
of the large elementary fibres of the pectoral of 
the common frog render it impossible to follow, 
for any great distance amongst them, nerve-fibres of 
the gp4gath of an inch = ‘000187” in diameter ; 
and I have therefore long been searching for a 
very thin voluntary muscle, with fine fibres, which, 
like the bladder of a frog, could be examined 
without the necessity of making thin sections, and 
thereby deranging the relation of all the finest 
and most. delicate structures. Such a muscle I 
have found in the extensive mylo-hyoid of the 
little green tree-frog (Hyly arborea). The ele- 
mentary fibres of this muscle are scarcely more 
than the g¢yath of an inch = -0036” in diameter ; 
and as there are but two layers, the fibres of which 
are at right angles to each other, all the structures 
in the muscle can be demonstrated most beautifully. 
The very long thin muscular fibres are not too 
close for exact observation. The vessels can be 
readily injected. .... In this thin muscle, net- 





works formed by bundles of dark-bordered fibres, 
consisting of from two to five or six, may be very 
easily shown, and with high powers (700 to 3000 
diameters) the very fine nucleated fibres resulting 
from the division and subdivision of these in a 
dichotomous manner can be readily demonstrated. 
In this thin muscle I have often followed in- 
dividual fine nucleated nerve-fibres, now over, now 
under muscular fibres, sometimes crossing trans- 
versely, sometimes obliquely, and sometimes 
running for a certain distance parallel to the 
fine muscular fibre. The drawing accompanying 
this paper renders further description unnecessary. 
I shall enter into full detail in my communication 
next session; but, as the summer is the period to 
obtain specimens of the Hyla, I am anxious my 
fellow-labourers in Germany should at once be 
acquainted with the advantages of the thin muscle 
alluded to; and I cannot too strongly recommend 
this beautiful little frog, which they have the 
advantage of procuring more readily than English- 
men, for microscopical investigation. All the 
tissues are beautifully distinct; and I challenge 
those who are interested in these questions to 


discuss them with me, selecting the tissues of this | 


animal for special study.” Although Dr. Beale 
promises a subsequent demonstration of his 
assertion, which is in direct opposition to the 
statements of Kiihne and Kolliker, the plate carries 
conviction with it; and we already look upon this 
as one of the facts acquired by the enormous 
increase of optical power which Messrs. Powell 
and Lealand have placed at his disposal.—In 
the third memoir, the following conclusions 
are offered, resulting from observations on the 
grey matter of the convolutions of the brain in 
man, the sheep, cat, and dog :—“ 1. The numerous 
nerve-cells of the grey matter are a// connected or 
give origin to at least two fibres. 2. These fibres, 
wide near their origin, gradually diminish in 
thickness until they are not more than the 
saosnoth of an inch in diameter. 3. The gra- 
nular matter, said to be so abundant in the grey 
matter, consists of fine and very delicate nerve- 
fibres, which are easily broken down when thin 
sections of this soft tissue are submitted to micro- 
scopical examination without special preparation. 
4. It is probable that the cells of the grey matter 
of the convolutions are connected together ; but 
in the adult the cells are not often connected with 
those cells which are situated nearest to them. 
5. There is no reason for supposing that the 
nerve-cells, here or elsewhere, influence any nerve- 
fibres save those which are structurally continuous 
with them.” 


Mr. RUTHERFORD, whose name we have so 
often mentioned in connexion with transatlantic 
spectroscopic investigations, has communicated a 
valuable letter to the last number of Si//iman’s 
Journal, in which, principally, the form of spec- 
troscope adopted by the Astronomer-Royal is 
criticised. This is not all, however; he states 
that the nine lines of which D is composed—as 
our readers have long ago been informed—are not 
all solar lines, but that “‘ the three faint lines on 
the red side of Kirchhofl’s central line, and the 
two faint ones next adjoining it on the green side, 
are telluric.” He remarks: ‘“ My proof is that 
these lines, although difficult objects at noon-day 
with a battery of eleven prisms, are seen with case 
near sunset with two. The whole of the yellow 
region of the spectrum is crowded with telluric 
lines.” Surely we are just beginning the study 
of the solar spectrum ! 





Att lovers of astronomy will be glad to hear 
that another edition of Admiral Smyth’s admir- 
able book, “ The Cycle of Celestial Objects,” is in 
preparation. All the stars and nebule contained 
in the Bedford Catalogue are being re-examined 
with a powerful achromatic of 9} inches aperture; 
and the later observations contained in the 
“Speculum Hartwellianum” will also be em- 
bodied. 


A NEw variable star has been discovered by Mr. 
Norman Pogson, the newly-appointed government- 
astronomer at Madras. The star is of the 9th mag- 
nitude, and in the constellation Scorpio. It was 
first observed on the 20th of May, in a spot “ where 
no star had been seen in the months of April and 
May during the last nine years. At first it was 
supposed to be one of the minor planets; but a 
series of micrometrical measures of its position 
with respect to other stars near it, made the same 
night, established its fixity, and revealed its true 
character. On the following night it was de- 
cidedly less bright, and by the 28th it had dimi- 
nished to less than the twelfth magnitude. 
Strong moonlight then interfered with the ob- 
servations; but on the night of June Ist, during 
the darkness caused by the total eclipse of the 
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moon, it was again looked for, but was no longer 
visible. Only three other stars are known, dis- 
covered respectively by Mr. Hind, Mr. Baxendell, 
and Herr Auwers, whose appearances and disap- 
pearances take place so suddenly ; every addition, 
therefore, to this remarkable list of objects is re- 
garded with considerable interest by astronomers. 
Mr. Pogson calls his new variable U Scorpii, and 
its place for 1860°0 is, right ascension 16h. 14m, 
266s. ; south declination 17° 33’ 36”.” 

WE doubt not that the following names of the 
officers of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, chosen for the ensuing year, will be of 
interest to some of our readers :—‘“ President, Asa 
Gray. Vice-President, Charles Beck. Corres- 
ponding Secretary, William B. Rogers. Librarian, 
Josiah P. Cooke. Treasurer, Edward Wiggles- 
worth. Council, the President, Vice-President, 
and the Secretaries, ex officio, Thomas Hill, Geo. 
P. Bond, John B. Henck, A. A. Gould, Louis 
Agassiz, Jeffries Wyman, Robert C. Winthrop, 
George E. Ellis, Henry W. Torrey. Rumford 
Committee, Joseph Lovering, Morrill Wyman, 
William B. Rogers, Joseph Winloch, Charles W. 
Eliot, Theophilus Parsons, Cyrus M. Warren. 
Finance Committee, the President and Treasurer, 
ex officio, J. Ingersoll Bowditch. Publication 
Committee, Joseph Lovering, Jeffries Wyman, 
Charles Beck. Library Committee, A. A. Gould, 
William P. Dexter, J. B. Henck. Auditing 
Committee, Thomas T. Bouvé, Charles KH, 
Ware.” J. N. L. 








ART. 





EXHIBITION OF SCANDINAVIAN 
PICTURES. 

MVHIS Exhibition comprises pictures by Danish, 

Swedish, and Norwegian painters. Although 
open to public inspection for some weeks past, the 
collection has really been only in process of for- 
mation—pictures having been added from time to 
time, until the gallery has become filled, and the 
Exhibition tolerably complete. Examples from 
the studios of nearly fifty painters are now brought 
together ; and an opportunity is afforded for a 
careful examination of the present state of art in 
the north of Europe. 

The Paris Exhibition of All Nations in 1855 
first brought the works of the Scandinavian 
painters prominently before the French and Eng- 
lish public. They were received with marked 
favour ; and the landscapes especially were found 
to be attractive, because to the good painting 
which characterized them they added the charm 
of novelty of subject. We knew but little, up to 
that time, of Scandinavian scenery; and the 
interest of this scenery was shown to be very 
great, in a pictorial point of view. Thus an 
extrinsic attraction was credited to the artist’s 
account, so that probably the pictures received 
more attention than their intrinsic value war 
ranted. 

The interest created by this northern art was 
not abated during the continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition last year; and the merits of 
the school were admitted and fully appreciated. 
The works of Nordenberg and Tidemand, of Gude 
and Moller, of the Jensens, of Jernberg, Askevold, 
Buntyen, and Kiorboe, attracted numerous spec- 
tators from May to October, and secured a very 
fair share of applause. Certain pictures are well 
remembered now by many who have altogether 
forgotten the names of the artists who painted 
them—as, for instance, ‘‘The Administration of 
the Sacrament to Sick Persons in a Norwegian 
Hut,” by Tidemand, and “Children Playing in 
an Artist’s Study,” by August Jernberg; as, 
also, many of the landscapes by Moller, Gude, 
&e. 

Yet we shall probably find that it is not be- 
cause the school is original, but because the aspect 
of life and the scenery represented are new and 
attractive, that our attention has been drawn so 
favourably to these works. It is only of late years 
that there has been a school of any importance in 
Stockholm: both Swedes and Norwegians have 
been accustomed rather to commence their studies 
in Copenhagen, where there is a State Academy of 
Art, and to complete them in Paris. The influ- 
ence of the French School is apparent enough in 
those genre pictures and landscapes which are 
not derived from northern subjects; and they do 
not attract much attention. We have seen neither 
Dane nor Seeée painting an Italian contadina or 
sunset more truthfully than any dozen young 
Frenchmen would represent them. We find no- 
thing in their treatment of such subjects to dis- 
tinguish them as belonging to an original school. 
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But, if the art now is not marked by originality, it 
is by a very decided preference for native subjects, 
domestic and landscape, and by careful studious 
painting from nature. By such practice they are 
likely to form a national school, which they can 
hardly be said to have done at present. In the 
higher walks of painting they have produced 
nothing ; and, with the single exception of Thor- 
waldsen, the Danish sculptor, they have given no 
artist of name to European fame. 

To what extent the greater art may grow out of 
the less remains to be proved; but, up to this 
time, we are not aware of a single instance of an 
attempt to paint a picture from the rich materials 
afforded by the history and traditions of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. 

The figure-painters who have contributed 
works to form the present Exhibition are August 
Jernberg, Theodor Jensen, Jeannette Moller, 
Karl J. Loreck, Bengt Nordenberg, Von Kirstin 
Post, and K. Zoll. The most interesting figure- 
pieces are those by Nordenberg. The more 
important represents a young Swedish peasant 
offering presents to his betrothed, according to 


the custom of the country. The scene is the 
interior of a cottage-home, and the dramatis 
persone, besides the lover and his mistress, 


consist of the family of the latter. The young 
girl’s interest and pleasure are shared by all the 
household. The expressions are natural and 
pleasing; but much of the interest we take in 
the picture is dependent on the details which 
distinguish the scene represented from a similar 
one in Brittany or in Calabria. The costume, 
the shape and arrangement of the kitchen-utensils 
are at present comparatively novel ; and we should 
probably find our attention less keenly awakened 
by an equally well-painted picture of the same 
scene dressed out in the hackneyed, yet more pic- 
turesque, costume and accessories of the Roman 
States. “ Sheep-Shearing in Dalecarlia,” by the 
same artist, is a subject commonly chosen by genre 
painters of every school; it a well-composed little 
picture, but without any special excellence. Both 
works show the influence of French teaching ; but 
they scarcely approach the French art of the same 
class. ‘The only work of this kind in the gallery 
that shows any pretension to colour is a small pic- 
ture by Jernberg, called “ First Steps.’’ Jernberg 
is a pupil of Couture ; and it is easy to recognise 
the teaching of the master in the work of the 
pupil. The representation is of cottage life again: 
one young child helping a still younger one 
to walk to its grandmother, who leans for- 
ward on her chair, with outstretched arms, 
to meet it. The picture is powerful in light 
and shade, and, save a tendency to blackness, the 
colour is very good. The painting is vigorous, 
and, after the manner of Couture, is done at once, 
with very little repainting. A large fruit-picture 
by the same artist (40) is altogether inferior, 
having no quality of excellence, unless the skilful 
brush-work be received as one. It would have 
no place beside the fruit-pieces of our own 
painters, who have felt that a lovely arrangement of 
forms and colours is the true beauty at which they 
must aim. A small picture, called “ Le Postillon 
d’Amour,” by Lorck, will probably be a favourite. 
A young sailor boy, who has been sent ashore with 
a message from his captain to the lady of his 
choice, is on his return to his ship with a bouquet 
of flowers, with which he stands on the jetty from 
which he hails for a boat. The action and ex- 
pression of the boy are very good, and suggestive 
of that sea-life which is much a part of 
Danish existence as it is of our own. A larger 
picture, by the same painter, represents the deck 
of a Norwegian schooner, on which a Jew merchant 
is exhibiting his wares to the seamen. The cha- 
racter of the Jew is excellently pourtrayed, and is 
contrasted with much skill with the expression of 
a little girl who stands behind him watching the 
progress of the bargain. These two pictures seem 
to us to show more promise than any other figure- 
subjects in the room. With the exception, indeed, 
of a small composition by Zoll, called “The Fid- 
dler ”’ (113), and a carefully painted single figure 
of alittle girl sewing, by Madame Moller, called 
“Occupation” (89), there is little left to look at, 
and nothing deserving of great attention. 

The strength of this Exhibition lies in land- 
scapes—not that (with one exception) the works 
possess remarkable merit, but that, as we have 
said above, there is a freshness about the scenery 
of these northern latitudes that arrests our atten- 
tion. There is, however, one excellent work of 
art—a landscape by George 


as 


Saal. The scene 
represented is not an easy one to deal with, “A 
Summer Night on the Mountain-ridges of Suli- 
telma, in Lapland.” The picture is painted from 
the spot whence trayellers watch the light of the 
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never-setting summer sun on the face of the snow- 
covered mountain. We are made aware of the 
peculiar quality of the light, as though it were a 
kind of reflected sunlight, and of the stillness of 
the illuminated night. The mountain opposite 
has one of the most beautiful outlines in Europe, 
and its form has been rightly accented in the 
picture. Between the spectator, who is supposed 
to be on Swedish ground, and the nearer de- 
clivities of the mountain is a lake, and below 
him, half-concealed by the mists which gather 
along the valley and on the lower ridges, 
are some reindeer quietly feeding, the only 
visible living objects in the landscape. ‘The sky 
is grey in colour, in keeping with the light in the 
picture ; and the cloud poised over the summit of 
the mountain, and which receives the almost 
horizontal rays of the sun, is a beautiful instance 
of the careful drawing which characterizes the 
picture. We find in this landscape a very rare 
unity. It is like a reproduction of the first 
impression of the scene on the painter’s imagina- 
tion ; and, with a happy insistance on all the salient 
points which must have imprinted themselves on 
his memory, he has succeeded in bringing before 
us in this picture one of the most striking scenes 
in the world. 

Among the landscapes, which constitute the 
major part of the Exhibition, there are none of so 
high a character as this by M. Saal; but there 
are many interesting views of Danish and Swedish 
scenery, as well as some fine views taken up the 
Norwegian fjorés. Of these latter, the best are 
by B. N. Moller: one of which is a “View of 
Udden at the Handanoerfjord” (90), and the 
other “ A View of Gudewangen at the Sognefjord” 
(116). These pictures give us a glimpse of the 
magnificent scenery existing in Norway. The 
same subjects have been painted by Larson, who 
appears to be the most prolific of the Swedish 
landscape-painters, judging from the number of 
his works—nearly thirty in this collection. He 
paints too quickly and with too little thought ; 
far better to produce one picture like the ‘ Summer 
Night” by Saal, than a hundred painted after 
the same receipt, like those by Larson. Gude 
is considered to be the best Norwegian land- 
scape-painter; he is poorly represented here 
by two small pictures and a sketch, his works 
being much in request. ‘A View of Hallingdal, 
in Norway” (32), is a striking landscape. We 
feel at once that the scene is neither English nor 
Scotch ; yet it is hard to say why it might not be 
either. Perhaps the black, flintlike ridges give a 
different aspect to the scenery ; and we are more 
accustomed to the aspect of grey limestone and 
granite. E. M. Jensen has some interesting sub- 
jects from the more quiet and homely scenery of 
the country, including sketches in the royal park 
of Jagersborg. A little picture, by the late M. 
Mordt, of ‘“ Charcoal-Burning in Norway ” (94) 
should not be overlooked. There is a clever sea- 
piece, by Melby, of ‘ Ships Cruising in the Sound: 
Elsinore in the Distance” (91), and a careful 
copy of the Royal Palace at Stockholm, by G. W. 
Palm. 

We should not omit to mention that there are 
some animal-pieces by Kiorboe, the author of the 
original picture from which the well-known 
engraving of the “ Inundation”’ is taken. 





ART NOTES. 





Mr. Wron of Regent Strect has nearly com- 
pleted the medal ordered to be struck in com- 
memoration of the entry of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales into the City of London on the 7th of 
March. Mr. Wyon took the sittings for his work 


| at Osborne under her Majesty’s direction. 


Mr. THEopor JENSEN, the Danish painter, is 
at present occupied in this country painting the 
portraits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 





MUSIC. 


THE OPERAS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


\HE Opera-season which has just closed has 

been, on the whole, a good one. Judged by 
any reasonable standard, the results achieved at 
each of the two “templés of the lyric drama’’—to 
speak prospectus-wise —have been satisfactory. 
The high-priests of the respective shrines, Mr. Gye 
and Mr. Mapleson, deserve our thanks. Their 
service is a laborious and harassing one. The 
public is perhaps hardly enough mindful of its 
obligations to these ministers of its pleasures. 
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Managers must be envied beings, to judge from 
the alacrity with which fortunes are staked and 
lost in this most fascinating of speculations; but 
the position is one which carries with it, like other 
forms of sovereignty, plenty of anxiety and hard 
work. These are certain, the reward isa contingency : 
hitherto it has been too often a negative quantity. 
‘To compensate for this risk and labour the public 
pays its money, it is true; but zeal and spirit 
deserve something more than the recognition of 
cash-payment only. Hours of intense enjoyment 
to thousands are purchased not only by the con- 
tribution of the shillings of the many, but by the 
incessant labour of the few whom circumstances 
charge with the chief risk and responsibility in 
the matter. A thought of this might well temper 
the judicial severity with which some of us are apt 
to denounce the shortcomings of managers, their 
seeming forgetfulness of promises, or the scant 
fulfilment of programme-pledges. The managerial 
prospectus or plan of the operatic campaign 
should, in fairness, be treated as only a provisional 
sketch of what the leader intends to do. The 
detailed movements are, in reality, dictated from 
week to week, and from night to night, chiefly by 
the voice of the public itself. Thewillof the musical 
democracy makes itself felt in a hundred ways, and 
overrides, in effect, the predilections of managers, 
the dicta of critics, and even, to a great extent, the 
rivalries and intrigues of the artistic world. This 
is not the case, indeed, in a country where, as in 
France, a paternal government is kind enough to 
provide, or subvent the provision of, the musical 
as well as the political food of its subjects. There 
the grumbling connoisseur may fairly enough lay 
the blame of a scratchy orchestra, or a poor cast, 
upon “M. le Ministre,” or the intrigants of his 
bureau. In a country like ours, we may be sure 
that, in the long run, it is upon the public 
that rests the responsibility of choosing the 
good, the bad, or the indifferent in art or music, 
as in literature and legislation. The manager’s 
interest, ultimate as well as immediate, is to put 
himself thoroughly en rapport with the public. 
Systematic dishonesty may, indeed, sometimes give 
a passing success to a management conducted ona 
level lower than the true average of the popular 
taste. In this case, which is unfortunately not 
hypothetical—for recent experience can recal 
more than one notorious instance of such a 
policy—the public cannot be blamed for any- 
thing worse than its innocence in being tem- 
porarily misled by the profuse puffing of mediocri- 
ties, and the deliberate use of clap-trap devices 
to conceal known deficiencies, It suffers for not 
being fully aware “how much this world is given 
to lying.” But this is a condition of things which 
is, happily, in its nature episodical. Bubbles oper- 
atic, like other creations of the art of puff, are 
certain to burst in due time. The case, too, is 
quite exceptional. The two great existing enter- 
prises of this sort are honestly conducted. They 
compete with each other by trying to produce 
the thing required — good music, to wit, and 
not an imitation of it. They do not aim at 
making the counterfeit, by sheer insolence of self- 
glorification, do duty for the real. No pains 
seem to be spared at either house in placing 
before the audience the best talent that can at 
present be found ; and, so far as the public taste 
can be trusted to give a chance of remuneration, 
the best music too. Whether the present state of 
opera, therefore, is satisfactory or not, we may at 
least say that Londoners have no reason to com- 
plain that they fare worse than the rest of the world. 
Most will agree that there is room for improvement 
in many points; but the changes needed are 
in matters which depend on the action of larger 
causes than the temporary incidents of particular 
managements. The enormous costliness of the 
entertainment, for instance, is an evil. But it is 
not easy to see who is to blame for this besides 
the public itself. The gradual invasion of the pit 
by the stalls in each house would seem to show 
that the British opera-goer likes to pay guineas 
instead of shillings for his music. This is one of 
those curious inversions of ordinary rules which 
could, perhaps, only happen in the fashionable 
world. It would, at all events, be a piece of 
utopian virtue in Mr. Gye or Mr. Mapleson to 
hesitate to yield to such an innocent weakness. 
As to the selection of singers, again, it would be 
hard to say that the complaints one sometimes 
hears are fair as directed against the managing 
powers. Some of us who enjoy keenly what we 
think the best singing, as distinguished from the 
merely passable, may be right in thinking that we 
suffer by the tendency of managers to practise on 
the money-drawing power of celebrated names 
when the powers which made them celebrated are 
all but extinct; but it is, after all, against the 
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larger public that our complaint in such a case 
aaliy fies—the public which likes to listen to 
the echoes of what was once a voice in preference 
to giving a hearing to an unknown aspirant. The 
manager cannot answerable for the amiable 
softheartedness of an audience which thinks that 
it is doing a kind thing in helping to lengthen 
out what we may call the dying agonies of an 
artistic life. The public must thank itself for the 
results of its false good-nature. And this single 
« cause of deficience,” as Lord Bacon would call it, 
is, after all, not so very potent. There is no doubt, 
for instance, to take the example which is before 
everybody’s eyes at this moment, that a fortune is 
waiting for any really good tenor who may be 
found to take it, and another for the manager who 
is to discover him. Signor Mario is one of the 
greatest singers that have ever been—one of the 
catena of great artists whose memory will be pre- 
served as part of the history of music; but it is 
obvious that he holds his present position simply 
in default. And it must be said that this was 
never so plain as during the past season. On the 
few nights on which his voice was in fair order his 
consummate singing would assert all its old 
supremacy, despite his unceasing struggle against 
the failing of natural power; but on _ his 
less fortunate evenings this struggle would become 
simply distressing. When an artist can no longer 
sing a piece, but has to hum the greater part of it 
in a head voice, and launch out the remainder in a 
violent fortissimo, at the risk of losing all power 
of utterance for the rest of the evening, the exhi- 
bition gives more pain than pleasure to a listener 
of moderate sensibilities ; and the toleration of it 
on the part of the audience can only be prompted 
by the spurious good-nature which refuses to look 
in the face the fact that there must be some end to 
the attractions of a tenor as to all other things in 
this mortal life, 

Another popular ground of complaint, the 
alleged enormity of the sums paid to singers, 
opens larger questions--too large to be discussed 
here. But we can say, at least, that this again is 
to be charged either upon the public, or upon 
what are called the natural laws of supply and 
demand. If a larger proportion of concert and 
opera-goers went to hear music for its own sake, 
and fewer for the sake of “saying they have 
heard” the pretty roaring of the lionne of the 
hour, we should not be so often startled by the 
extravagant “ appointments” which make so much 
newspaper gossip; but there really is no reason 
why a lady should refuse a hundred guineas for 
singing a few exceptionally high fiortture if the 
public likes to give it. As well might one object 
to the thronged levees of General Tom Thumb or 
the hundred guineas marked on the brief of 
Serjeant Buzfuz. The “ demand” for good singers 
seems, just at present, powerless to produce a 
“supply ;” still, the nature of the want must have 
much to do with the result. If “that other 
public” —much-blamed personage—was more 
ready to award credit to the cultivation of ordinary 
natural powers than to the mere possession of 
extraordinary gifts, we should, no doubt, have more 
of both. 

Subject to these and other difficulties, we 
repeat that the condition of our opera-houses 
is as good as we could reasonably expect it to 
be ; and a recognition of the fact is the least that 
is due to the untiring spirit with which two 
enterprises so difficult and complicated are carried 
on. The ‘‘ Faust” year has shown that audience 
fit and not few is to be found for great music, 
worthily produced, though unknown to almost 
all, and unheralded by puffing. It has also 
shown that London can support two opera- 
houses, open almost nightly, without fear of one 
ruining the other. Such, at least, is the result of 
observations before the curtain. May like results 
attend the year 1864. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mr. Metton’s concert-season is running its 
course bravely. The last two Thursdays have 
been classical, and the Fridays sacred choral 
nights. The Mozartian programme was made 
up of the “ Jupiter ” Symphony and the D minor 
P.F. Concerto, with the overtures to “ Figaro” 
and “Idomeneo,” Mdlle. Carlotte Patti singing 
the inevitable bravura (‘Snakes of hell”) from 
the “ Zauberfléte.” Mr. George Russell was the 
pianist. On the next night (Friday), the first 
two parts of the “Creation,” with Miss Lancia, 
Mr. Swift, and Mr. Weiss for soloists, were given, 
and attracted an immense audience. On Thurs- 
day last, a Mendelssohn night, M. Richard, a 
Parisian violinist of repute, played the Concerto ; 











and yesterday the “Stabat Mater” of Rossini 
formed the first half of the concert. To say 
nothing of these special attractions to lovers of 
good music, the ordinary nights at Mr. Mellon’s 
are very pleasant. To hear his band play such 
music as the overture to “ Oberon,’’ or the aadante 
from the “ Pastoral,” recals, in this blank August 
season, the enjoyment of a “ Musical Society’s” 
concert. 

Mp.iE. ADELINA ParTti’s engagement with M. 
Bagier, the manager of the ‘“Italiens,” is at 
present one of the items of Parisian gossip. The 
lady, it appears, is not to have the 3000 francs a- 
night “which she at first demanded,” but a 
more moderate fixed sum, plus a share of the sur- 
plus receipts to accrue from an increase of the prices 
of admission upon the evenings on which she 
sings. This delicate piece of diplomacy is said to 
have the advantage, among others, “ de ménager 
les susceptibilités des autres artistes.” 

THE Rouen Orpheonist Festival, mentioned in 
our last number, is put off till the 6th and 7th of 
next month. 

GreEK Drama, illustrated by music, has been 
made the material of a curious entertainment at 
Munster in Westphalia. The students at the 
Academy in that place have been performing 
Sophocles’s “ King Cidipus” in the original lan- 
guage. The choruses were sung to the music of 
a Herr Bellermann of Berlin. 

A NEw organ, for use in the special services held 
in the nave of York Minster, has lately been 
finished by Messrs. Hill and Sons. It was 
“opened” by Mr. Rea at the factory on the 30th 
ultimo. 

Miss PyneE has determined, it is said, to bring 
out “Faust” in an English dress during the 
coming winter. The rumour suggests inevitably 
the question—who is to be Faust ? 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


AUGUST 24th to 20th. 


Every EVENING.—Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Gardeu Theatre, 8 p.m. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE “GHOST” IN A NEW CHARACTER— 
“TURN HIM OUT!” AT THE STRAND. 


A “ GHOST ”—that is, one of Messrs. Dircks’s 

and Pepper’s manufacture—is evidently the 
most taking attraction at the present moment. 
At two theatres and half-a-dozen music-halls a 
“ ghost’’ is the presiding genius. To the manager 
of the New Britannia Theatre, who was the first 
to apply Mr. Dircks’s optical discovery to the pur- 
poses of the spectral drama, the credit must still 
be given of leading the way to its extended appli- 
cation. During the past twenty weeks he has pro- 
duced three new pieces for the special purpose of 
displaying new developments of this extremely 
interesting acquisition of science. The last piece 
produced is entitled ‘‘The Angel of Peace and 
Pardon ; or, Elodie, the Virgin of the Monastery,” 
and is an adaptation from the French of a quasi- 
historical character. Many worse pieces have 
been put upon the stage of better theatres than the 
New Britannia; and it does very effectively the 
work it was intended to accomplish, which was to 
introduce the “ghost” with new and striking 
attributes. The plot is full of mystery—the chief 
characters moving and being moved in a perfect 
maze of disguise, everybody being more or 


| less not what he appears to be. The central 


character is Elodie, a young lady who has been 
surnamed the “Angel of Peace and Pardon” 
in consequence of manifold acts of kindness per- 
formed by her; but we failed to make out clearly 
what was her “social status,” though we find 
that she had a father, whom she supposes 
to have been murdered by Charles the Terridle, 
but who was not murdered after all. Going 
about the mountains, where the scene of the 
drama is laid, there is a man dressed in the 
disguise of a palmer, and known as the “ Recluse 
of the Mountains,” and he has fallen in love with 
Elodie. Another person, a young Burgundian 
knight, named Egbert, has also fallen in love 
with her, and, finding his suit rejected, is driven 
to commit the inexcusable fault of endeavouring 
to carry her off; but, at the convenient moment, 
the “Recluse of the Mountains” rushes to the 
protection of the imperilled maiden. gdert is 
about to strike down the audacious intruder, when 
that mysterious personage throws open his 
— dress, and Egbert instantly sinks upon 

is knees: the ** Recluse of the Mountains” is no 
other than his liege-lord, Charles the Terrible, 
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believed to have been slain on the battle-field, 
but now biding his time in seclusion and disguise 
for renewing the contest in which he had been 
worsted, and apparently devoting his leisure to 
repenting the many ill acts by which he had 
gained his ugly surname. Zgbert is loyal enough 
at once to give up his pretensions to the hand of 
the “ Angel of Peace and Pardon ;” but this does 
not help the suit of the “Recluse of the 
Mountains,” now that his real character is 
known: for there arises the question of Zlodie’s 
murdered father, and Duke Charles does not appear 
to be able to give her any satisfactory explana- 
tion. His suit is therefore rejected; and he goes 
away, finally dropping the “ Recluse” disguise. 
The object of his going is to meet his “foes ;” but, 
before his departure, he is confronted by the 
ghost of a knight in complete armour, who warns 
him to give up his culpably ambitious designs ; 
but the result of the warning is to put Duke 
Charles into such a rage that he attacks the 
spectre with his sword. Horror! the ghost raises 
its sword, parries the Duke’s blow, and, at the 
bare contact of the earthly and unearthly blades, 
that of Charles the Terrible is shivered into frag- 
ments !—and the phantom vanishes, or rather 
slowly fades away where it stands. The fair 
Elodie also has a spirit-visitor in the form of her 
mother, who warns her of certain dangers that 
threaten her, and—for some purpose not quite 
clear to us—presents the “ Angel of Peace and 
Pardon” with a flower before finally vanishing. 
These are the great spectral effects of the drama ; 
and very striking they are—full of a fascinating 
influence, in which beauty preponderates over the 
lower forms of terror. We ought to add, in con- 
clusion, that, Duke Charles having overcome his 
“foes,” and Elodie’s father having satisfactorily 
proved that he was not murdered, as had been 
suspected by his daughter, there is no further bar 
to the union of the victorious and reformed prince 
with the “ Angel of Peace and Pardon.” 

At the Strand Theatre, on Monday evening, 
Mr. T. J. Williams, the successful author of “ Ici 
on Parle Frangais,” ‘Off and On,” and a dozen 
otherfarces crammed with fast and furious practical 
fun, achieved & more than ordinary success by the 
production of a new farce called “Turn Him Out!” 
There can be little or no doubt that some French 
piece has supplied the substance of the present 
farce, the plot of which is built on the thoroughly 
French idea of a gentleman following a lady to 
her house, and, being refused admission by the 
door, making his way in by the window. The 
lady’s husband, Mr. Mackintosh Moke (Mr. Vol- 
laire), has been down to Scarborough in the 
train of a certain charming widow, and, on the 
morning of his return to town, Mrs. Moke 
has been followed from the city by an impu- 
dent puppy quit suit les dames, one Mr. Eglantine 
Roseleaf (Mr. Belford), a sort of Dundreary. To 
get rid of this intruder, Nicodemus Nobbs (Mr. H. 
F. Turner), a hawker of children’s toys, is called 
in and desired to “turn him out.’ But, in the 
interval between the request and its accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Moke has returned from his Scar- 
borough trip, and is mistaken by Nodds for the 
person whom he is engaged to “turn out.” Three 
times Moke is thrust from his own house by the 
energetic Nobbs; and the fun is carried to fever 
height by the constant reappearance of the intruder 
Roseleaf, when he is supposed to have been igno- 
miniously turned out. ‘The row and bustle of the 
piece are unflagging throughout, and carry the 
audience far away from any thought of its impro- 
babilities. Actors and author were vociferously 
called for at the fall of the curtain; and there 
is no doubt that “Turn Him Out!” will have a 
long run. 

On the same evening Mr. Leigh Murray returned 
to the Strand Theatre, and appeared as the bashful 
Horatio Craven in Leman Rede’s popular old 
farce of “His First Champagne.” Mr. Leigh 
Murray’s picture of a young gentleman under the 
influence of half-a-dozen bumpers of champagne— 
the first he has ever tasted—is very lifelike, and 
keeps the audience in a state of bubbling merri- 
ment. 





Mr. WALTER MontGomeEry opens the Princess's 
this evening for a short season, appearing as 
Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice,” and as 
Lavater in the Lyceum piece of “Not a Bad 
Judge.” 

Mrs. CHARLES SELBY also is announced as about 
to open the New Royalty Theatre with an original 
Comedy, in two acts, written by her late husband, 
and entitled ‘‘ Court Gallants.” 

THE title of the New Comic Drama in which 
Mrs. Stirling is to appear at the Adelphi next 
week is ‘‘ The Hen and Chickens,” 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





NOW READY, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges . ° ° 
Morocco, gilt edges, limp, or boards . e ° 
do. 


Calf, do., 


3s. 6d. 
10s, Od, 
10s, Od. 


. . . * 





ALSO, 


HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges. ° . 3s. Od, 
Morocco, gilt edges, limp or boards ° ° ° 9s. Od. 
Do., do., do. ° ° ° 9s, Od. 





*,* The various sizes of the Society’s New and Enlarged Editions of the PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC 


WORSHIP can now be obtained at the Depositories. 
Prices, &c., may be had on application. 


The Old Editions and the Appendix are still on sale. 


Lists of 





DEPOSITORIES—London: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W. 





NEW WORK BY DEAN TRENCH. 

This Day is published, fceap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
SECOND SERIES. 

BY R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster and of the Order of the Bath. 


Macmitian & Co,, London and Cambridge. 





This Day is published, Srconp Eprrioy, fceap. 8vo., 
cloth, 6s., 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 


Sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
WITH A MEMOIR, 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘* The 
Philosophy of Voice and Specch,”’ &c. 

**Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very 4 written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energies to the task.’’—THE READER, March7, 


1863. 
“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 


property and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 

istressing malady.’’—The Press, March 14, 1863. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8yvo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of ‘‘The Nuptials of 
Barcelona.”’ 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet. 
many beauties.’’—Morning Post. 

**A volume of word-pictures.”’— Observer. 

“He has a fine posters taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts. The notes at the end are by no means 
the least interesting or valuable portion of the work.’’—The Era. 


London: Ropgert HarpwickeE, 192, Piccadilly. 


His work contains 





Price Sixpence, 4 pp., 8vo., 
THE 


Supply of Cotton from India. 


Letters by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry, Author of 
** Obstructions to Trade in India,’’ ‘‘ Free Trade and the 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,’’ &c. 


P. 8. Kine, 34, Parliament Street, London. 


SHORTHAND. 








Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d, 
Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
phy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
i, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 


of longhand writing. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F. Prraan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I, Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 








Mr. Newsy will shortly Publish, in Two Vols., 


A PAGE FROM THE PEERAGE. 


A New Tale by the Author of ‘‘ Taz Two Mrpsuiemen,”’ 


THE PIRATES OF THE FOAM. 


CLASSICAL AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


J. H. and Jamus Parxer, 377, Strand. 











OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


J. H. and Jamzs Parker, 377, Strand. 





SHOKT NOTES TO ACCOMPANY THE TEXTS 
OF THE 
OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
J. H. and James Parker, 377, Strand, 


GRACE KENNEDY'S WORKS. 


Eighth Edi- 





DuNALLAN; OR, KNOW WHAT You JUDGE. 
tion. JToolscap 8vo., 5s. 

Fatner Ciement; A Roman Catnornic Story. 
teenth Edition. Foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

PROFESSION IS NOT PRINCIPLE; OR, Tue Name oF Curis- 
TIAN 18s Not CurisTiaNnity. Eighth Edition. 18mo., 2s. 

Puitre Cotvinire: A Covenanter’s Story. New Edi- 
tion. 18mo., 2s. 

Tun DeEcIsION: OR, RELIGION MUST BE ALL, OR IS 
Notraine. Thirteenth Edition, with LIlustrations. 
18mo., 28. 

Anna Ross; 
Edition, with Illustrations. 


Thir- 


Tre ORPHAN OF WaTERLOO. Fourteenth 


12mo., 2s. 6d. 


ANDREW CAMPBELL’s Visit TO HIS InIsH Cousins, Sixth 
Edition. 18mo., 1s. 
Jessy ALLAN; or, Toe Lame Girt. Fourteenth Edition, 


18mo., limp, 6d.; or in cloth, ls, 


Edinburgh: W. Ourenant & Co. 
London: Hamiiton & Co, 











“Curious learning, real information, and close argument con- 
veyed ina solid style.”—Spectator. 


KITTO’S 
DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{Horning Series. 


Vou. 
AND PATRIARCHS, 


I. Tue ANTEDILUVIANS 
Edition. 
II. Moses AND THE JuDGRs. 
Til. Samvuet, Saut, and Davrip. Seventh Edition. 
IV. Sotomon anp THE Kine@s. Sixth Edition. 


Evening Series. 
V. Jos anp THe Porticat Booxs. Sixth Edition. 

VI. IsAIAH AND THE Propuets. Sixth Edition. Ba 
VII. Lire aNp Deatu or ovr Lorp. Seventh Edition. 
VIIL. Tue ApostLes AND THE Earty Cuvurcu. Sixth 

Edition. 

The last Volume contains an elaborate Index. Each Volume 
is complete in itself, and is sold separately, 6s., cloth. The set 
forms an appropriate and useful present, handsomely bound in 
antique morocco, £4. 48.; in antique calf, £3. 12s.; in half 
morocco, £3; or in cloth, £2. 8s. 

- lieve, for the elucidation of the historic parts of Scrip- 
enen, Shoes is nothing comparable with them in fire English or 


ls '—Late John Angell James. 
onyahe priny yg the present work is excellent. In ‘Readings’ 


designed for each day of the year, but so brief that they — be 
read aloud in ten minutes, the author goes over the outstanding 
facts and incidents in the sacred narrative; and from his bound- 
less acquirements, sheds over them a flood of charming illustra- 


tion.”—English Presbyterian Messenger. 
Edinburgh: W. Otresant & Co, 
London: Hamuittronw & Co, 
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Ninth 


Seventh Edition. 








Now Ready, Tenth Edition, very greatly enlarged and 
vised, 


re 

The Physical Geography of 
THE SEA AND ITS METEOROLOGY; or, the Economy 
of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its 
Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of 
general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial 
Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. Tenth 
Edition, being the Second Edition of the Author’s revised 
and enlarged Work. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

*,.* This Edition, as_ well as its immediate predecessor, 


includes all the researches and observations of the last three 
years, and is copyright in England and on the Continent. 


“We err greatly if Lieut. | degree, like the ‘Advancement 
Maury’s book will not hereafter | of Learning,’ and the * Natural 
be classed with the works of | History’ of Buffon, profound 
the great men who have taken | research and magnificent ima- 
the lead in extending and im- nation,”’—Jlustrated London 
roving knowledge and art; his | News, 

k displays in a remarkable 


London: Sampson, Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





Illustrated by JoHn GiLBERT, royal 18mo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d., 


James’ (G. P. R.) Last of the 


FAIRIES. New Edition. 
London: Wiitram Trea. 





Square cloth, gilt edges, New Edition, entirely re-edited 
with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d., 


Parley’s (P.) Tales about the 


SEA, the Islands in the Pacific Ocean, and the Missing 
Ships in the Arctic Regions. 


London: WiiiiM Trea. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


Hebrew and Chaldee Text) OF THE PROPHECY OF 
DANIEL. By the late Jonn Betiamy, Author of the 
** History of all Religions,’’ ‘‘Ophion,’’ ** True Age of 
Christ,’’ ‘‘ Anti-Deist,’’ &c., &c. 

London: Srapxrn, Marsa, & Co. 





This Day, 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus: 


an Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian 
Chronology. By D. W. Nasu. With Frontispiece of the 
Egyptian Calendar at Thebes. 


By the same Author, 
TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. 


A Translation of the Remains af the Earliest Welsh 
Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 
8vo., cloth, 14s, 


J. Russevt Suitn, 36, Soho Square, London. 





This Day, post 8vo., 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s., 


Egyptian Mythology and 


EGYPTIAN CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on 
the Opinions of Modern Christendom. By Samus. 
Suarrsg, Author of ‘* The History of Egypt,’’ &c. 


By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. With numerous 
Engravings, after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from Gries- 
bach’s Greek Text, by Samver Ssarpr. Fifth Edition. 
12mo., pp. 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. ; 
by post, 1s. 10d. 

‘The most correct English version in existence, either of the 
whole or any portion of the New Testament.”— The Ecclesiastic, 

quoted with approval by the English Churchman, Dec. 18, 1862, 


J. Russevyt Situ, 36, Soho Square, London, 





Now ready, post 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 
THE EVANGELIC THEORY ; or, Christianity, not 


Theism, proved to be in accordance with moral development. 
“The author of this little volume is a layman, who writes 
earnestly and sincerely.’"—THE READER. 
Twelfth Thousand. Now ready, cloth, price 4s., post free, 


THE MODEL PREACHER. By Rev. W. Taylor. 

“It will, we think, prove of essential service to students und 

young preachers, whowill readit with delight.”"—Christian Worid, 

By the same Author. Twenty-seventh Thousand, With En- 
gravings, 12mo., cloth, price 4s., post free, 


Seven Years’ Street Preaching in San Francisco. 


Twenty-fourth Thousand. Illustrated with Sixteen Engravings, 
price 4s., post free, 


CALIFORNIAN LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post free, 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING; or, Are Ultimate 


Atoms Inhabited Worlds? By NICHOLAS ODGERs, 


By the same Author, Second Thousand, price 1s., r, 1s, 6d. 
cloth, post free, . — 


A GLANCE AT THE UNIVERSE. 


“This is a small book on a great subject. It is evidently the 
production of a thinker.”—British Controversionalist. 


THE MARSDENS ; or, Struggles in life. By G.E. 
SARGENT. Fcap.8vo., illustrated by W. Dickrsand H. ANELAY. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
“A very clever tale, conveying accurate pictures of life, and 

inculcating a valuable moral.”—London Review (Weekiy). 


THE FUGITIVE OF THE CEVENNES MOUN- 
TAINS. Second Thousand. Feap. Svo., with 4 Illustrations, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
“The story is instinct with pious fee ng. both general and 

wise ; and its lessons are likely to make a deep impression on 

thoughtful young readers.”’—Nonconjformist. 


London: H. J, TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 
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FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
WELLER'S FRENCH DICTIONARY. An Improved 


Dictionary, English and French, and French and English, 
drawn from the Best Sources extant in both Languages: in 
which are now first introduced many Technical, Scientific, 
Commercial, Naval, and Military Terms; and to which 
are added, Separate Vocabularies of Engineering and Railway 
‘erms ; of those descriptive of Steam Power and steam Navi- 
tion; of Geographical Names, and those of Ancient Mytho- 
foes, and of Persons of Classical Antiquity; and of Christian 
Names in Present Use: together with an English Pronouncing 
Dictionary for the Use of Foreigners. By EDWARD WELLER. 
Thick 8vo., elegantly printed, and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
The want of a — practical Dictionary of the two languages 
to which this volume is devoted, had long been felt, and by no 
one more so than by the compiler himself, who filled the chair 
of the English Professor of the Athenw#um and Episcopal College 
at Br ; and to M. Edward Weller the merit is due of having 





quitted the beaten track, and taking ‘‘Johnson’s Dictionary, 

as edited by Dr. Todd, and the “Dictionnaire de |’Académie 
Francaise” in its last revised form for the foundation, by aid 
of the labours of Boyer, Hamoniére, Bailey, Walker, Crabb, 
Webster, and others, of having produced a dictionary eminently 
calculated to render the reading of the current literature and 
newspapers of the day no longer a wearisome task to the 
student of either language. There is one feature in the work to 


which the publishers desire to call the reader’s attention,—the | 


introduction of a careful selection of those words which modern 

rogress has called into being,—Technical, Scientific, Legal, 
Fetemoereial, Naval, and Military terms, without a knowledge 
of which no one can join in the conversation of our present 
daily life, or understand the literature of the times. 


MASSE’S GRAMMATOLOGIE FRANCAISE. A 


Series of Fifty Introductory Examination Papers, containing 
numerous Extracts in Prose and Poetry; English and French 
Idioms; Letters for Translation; Questions on French Gram- 
mar and Syntax, &c., &e. 6s., cloth. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By 0. C. ANGO- 
VILLE, French Master at Winchester College. Third Edition. 
12mo., 6s. 6d., roan. 


BADOIS’ METHOD OF FRENCH METHODS; or, 
Practical Grammar of the German Language. With a Vocabu- 
lary. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Svo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


MANIER’'S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 
BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossut. 32mo., 1s, each, 
stiff wrappers. 


BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 


in English and French. Sixth Edition. Pocket size, 2s., cloth, 


MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 


$2mo., 2s. neat cloth, 


CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 


Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Biography 

of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, M.A., Head-Master of 

King Edward VI. School, Norwich. Second Edition, revised, 

12mo., 3s., cloth. 

“The Editor has performed his task well, both his Biography 
and Notes being excellent.’”’-—Atheneum. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES : a French Reading- 


Book for Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives 
of the following Eminent Warriors: Duguesclin, Bayard, 
Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kiebcr. By T. KARCHER, French 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo., 
price 8s. 6d., cloth. 


London: Davin Nutt, 270, Strand. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


A FAIR PRICE WILL BE GIVEN FOR ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING WORKS. 


Apply (stating Condition and Date) to 
RICHARD D. DICKINSON, 


92, Farrrvepon Srrerr, E.C. 





DOBRAEI Adversaria. 2 vols., 8vo. 

BEATSON’S Index in Tragicos. 3 vols. 

HUTT’S Solutions of Problems. 

BAGSTER’S Polyglot Bible in Eight Languages. Folio. 
BP. HALL’S Works. 12 vols., 8vo. 

BP. BEVERIDGE’S Works. 12 vols. 

DURANDUS on Symbolism in Churches. 

TWINING on Symbols. 4to. 


SPENSER’S Things New and Old; or, A Storehouse of 
Similes. Folio. 


CAWDRAY’S Similes. 4to. 
LODGE’S Peerage of Ireland. 7 yols. 
NEWMAN'S Sermons. 6 vols. 
TRACTS for the Times. 6 vols. 


MAYER’S Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 5 vols., folio. 


PETTER on St. Mark. 2 vols., or Vol. I., folio. 
HALES’S Analysis of Chronology. 4 vols., 8vo. 
MAITLAND’S Church in the Catacombs. 

FABER’S Pagan Idolatry. 3 vols., 4to. 

LINDSAY (Lord) on Christian Art. 3 vols. 
MILMAN’S Latin Christianity. 6 vols. 
MILMAN’S History of Christianity, 3 vols. 
SALTER’S Book of Illustration. 

OSBURN’S Monumental History of Egypt. 2 vols. 
TRAPP’S Commentary. 6 vols., folio. 
MANNING'S Sermons. 4 vols., or Vol. IV. 
LIBRARY of the Fathers. Edited by Pusey. 40 vols. 
GILL’S Exposition of the Bible. Any edition. 


HENRY’S Exposition of the Bible. Edited by Bicker- 
steth. 6 Vols. 


JACKSON'S Works. 12 vols, 
BINGHAM’S Works. 9 vols., 8vo. 
LIGHTFOOT’S Works. 13 vols., Svo. 
BARROW’S Works. 8 vols., 8vo. 
GROTE’S History of Greece. 12 vols. 
FULLER'S Worthies of England. 


*,* Also any old Puritan Commentaries o t 
, Books of Scripture. Reape 











TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION. 


Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8yo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


“In these volumes Mr. Ticknor has given proofs of a well- 
disciplined intellect, of a patient and laborious industry, and a 


| critical and investigating apie. He is deeply and conscien- 


tiously imbued with his subject, and he writes well. He has 
given us a learned and laborious work, conscientiously executed, 
His name will, like so many other American names, be honour- 
ably associated with Spain; and we may gratefully repose on 
his labours. and the labours of his predecessors — Prescott, 
Everett, Slidel, and Irving—when snacked and saddened by the 
history of this deplorable and fratricidal war.”—THE READER, 





EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND TO BE HAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 





Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. lls. 6d., 


THE RIVAL RACKS; 
THE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE, 


BY 


EUGENE SUE. 


““*The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and spirit, 
original and new in a wonderful degree, and marked by a power 
of delineating the past which is the property of genius alone. 
It is a book in every way worth reading.’”’—Saturday Review. 





PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 





AN ESSAY 


ON THE 
AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHZEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SHEMITIC NATIONS. 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Renan, 


on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8yo., bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical Journal. 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
Suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced Schoo] of Christianity’ 
— lencies) is extremely characteristic of the author,’’—Loudon 

eview, 


A BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


Second Edition, foolscap 8vo., illustrated by Guzrorax: 
CRUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER: 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 

With a New Chapter— 

THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 





“Nobody but a man in love with his subject conld have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, an 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it in this volume; and whatever his 
aa for the oyster, he may count on their being increased 

its perusal, whilst scoffers who understand not the excel- 
lencies of such a delicacy must stand rebuked in the presence 
of the author. After reading it from beginning to end, and 
revelling in remembered and anticipated feasts, of natives, 
pandores, and powldoodies, we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always cat now eat the more.” 
—THE KEADER. 

“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without. —Saturday Review. 

“Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. it is entirely for the 
multitude of ogeremen, as the author states:—‘I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would, 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’ ’’—Atheneum. 





Loxpox: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Parervostzr Row. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE. 


_ ITALIAN. 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 


of Learning the Italian Language. By Dr. F. AHN. First and 
Second Course. One Vol. 1l2mo., 8s. 6d. 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. F. Ahn. 


12mo., 1s, 


New English and Italian Pro- 


nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary. By JoHN MILLHOUSE, 
Vol. Ll. English-Italian. Vol. Il. Italian-English. Two Vols. 
Square 8vo., cloth, orange edges, 14s. 


Dialoghi Inglesi ed Italiani. By 
JOUN MILLHOUSE. 15mo., cloth, 2s. 


SPANISH. ; 
An Easy Introduction to Spanish 


Conversation: containing all that is necessary to make a rapid 
progress in it; particularly designed for those who have little 
time to study, or are their own instructors. By MARIANO 
VELASQUEZ. New Edition, enlarged. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of the Spanish and 


English Languages. For the use of young Learners and Tra- 
vellers. By MARIANO VELASQUEZ. Iintwo Parts. I. Spanish- 
English; II. English-Spanish. Crown 8vo., pp. 860, roan, 10s. 6d. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of the 


Spanish and English Languages. In two Parts. I. Spanish ; 
Il. English-Spanish. By MARIANO VELASQUEZ DE LA CADENA, 
loyal 8vo., pp, Xvi. 676, and xiv, 6u4. Price £1. 1s, 


PORTUGUESE. 
A Practical Grammar of Portu- 


guese and English, exhibiting in a Series of Exercises, in Double 
‘translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Languages, as now 
written and spoken, Adapted to Ollendorff’s system by the 
Rey. ALEXANDER J. D. D’ORSEY, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of the English Language in that 
University. In One Vol. 12mo., cloth, boards, 7s, 
m4 d . . . 1 

Colloquial Portuguese; or, The 
Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. Compiled from Dictation 
and Conversation, for the Use of English Tourists and Visitors 
in Portugal, The Brazils, Madeira, and the Azores. With abrief 
Collection of Epistolary Phrases. By Rev. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, In One 
Volume. 12mo., cloth, boards, 8s. 6d. 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
DR. KUHNER’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Grammar of the Greek Language 
for the use of High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. RAPH. KUHNER. 
Translated from the German by Bk. B. EpWARDS and 8, H. 
TAYLOR. Fourth dition. Ssvo., cloth, 10s, 6d, 

An Elementary Grammar of the 


Greek Language. By Dr. RAPH. KUHNER. Translated by SAMUEL 
H,. TAYLOR, One Vol. Thirteenth Edition. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


Tribner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 

OO PUBLISHED IN 

THE DANISH LANGUAGE, 
By FR. WOLDIKE, of Copenhagen, 


And Sold by A. DURR, Leipzig. 











THE LAST FRANKLIN-EXPEDITION 
OF THE ‘* FOX,” Capt. MacCLINTOCK. By Carr 
PETERSEN, Translator to the Expedition. Portrait, 
Lithographs, Woodcuts, and Maps. 3 dol. 

THE FOX-EXPEDITION IN 1860 OVER 
THE FAEROES, ICELAND, AND GREENLAND; 
with Information as to the possibility of a North 
Atlantic Telegraph Line. By Premier-Lieutenant Tx. 
Zrinav. With Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Maps. 
Price T'wo Dollars Dan. 

HISTORY OF DENMARK. By ©. V. 
Rimestap. 168k, 

GUSTAVUS III. AND HIS TIMES. By 
C. V. Beremann. 3 dol. 60 sk, 

SLESVIG LEGENDS, By Fr. Fiscuer. 
1 dol, 72 sk. 

HISTORICAL TALES OF THE ICE- 
LANDERS AT HOME AND ABROAD, from the Ice- 
landic. By Prof. N. M. Petersen. Second Edition. 
Vols. I. and Il. each, 1 dol. 72°sk. (Vol. I. contains 
EGIL’S SAGA, complete. Vol. Il. NIAL’S SAGA, 
complete). Two other Volumes will follow. 

DE VIDTBEKJENDTE MOLBOERS VISE 
GJERNINGER. (THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM, 
OF DENMARK). Re-edited, with Notes and Plates, 
by V. Fauvsnon,. 72 sk. 

MY LIFE AND TIMES. By A.S. Orsrep. 
Four Vols. 7 dol. 48 sk. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD DANISH 
SOLDIER. By J. H. Kutoprenzone. Portrait. 
1 dol. 36 sk, 

LIFE IN THE FIELD. By A Dantsu 
Sotprer, G.L. 1 dol. 72 sk. 

FOOT-WANDERINGS IN THE FOUR 
QUARTERS OF THE WORLD. By W.C. Samvuegnsen. 
With Portrait. 1 dol. 24 sk. 

MENOZA: THE ASIATIC PRINCE, WHO 
wandered through the World in Search of Christ. By 
E. Pontorripay. Republished by VIiLHELM BrrkEDAL, 
Three Vols, 3 dol. 

SLESVIG, ITS LAND AND PEOPLE, 
Historically and Topographically described. By F, H. 
Scumipr. 1 dol. 24 sk. 

COPENHAGEN AND THE TOWNS OF 
THE DANISH REALM 100 YEARS AGO. Contribu- 
tions to the History of Civilization in Denmark. By 
L. Houst. 1 dol. 24 sk. 


Fe, Woup1Kz, Publisher, Copenhagen. 








THE READER. 
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THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


oR, 
COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 


BY 


FRANCIS DAY, Esq. F.L.S., 


H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H, the Rajah of Cochin. 


[ Shortly, 


Trtener & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Brotuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 





LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 


BY 
JACOB CANTER VISSCHER ; 
Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 


By Masor HEBER DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, 


To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
BartoLomeo’s Travels in that Country. 


[ Shortly, 
Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Brorxuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 


THE MADRAS OBSERVER: 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Based on comprehensive Church Principles, and issued 
every Thursday morning, 





Tn1s Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and 
contains as much letter-press as the London Jecord, 

Its object is, lst, and principally, to circulate Religious 
and Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denomina- 
tional character, but such as will interest all Protestant 
Christians. 

2nd. To give a summary of geicral intelligence, both 
Europeun and local. The new- of the day is faithfully 
exhibited ; but always presented ‘rom a Christian stand- 
point. 

3rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, 
generally, to discuss religious, educational, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

TERMS. 

Rs, 12 per annum, 

Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same redueed terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non- 

Jommissioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others 
whose income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the 
rate of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscrip- 
tion, as postage on newspapers has invariably to be 
prepaid, 

Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send 
their names to Messrs. Gantz Brotuers, Publishers of 
the Mapras Osserver, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras ; 
or to Messrs. Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
London. 





Published at Calcutta, on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


THE INDIAN MIRROR. 


THE main object with which this paper was started 
was to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India, The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in‘order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented, and some- 
“times totally ignored, by a class of Anglo-Indian writers. 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by 
Mr. James Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 
exchange of papers. 


JAMES MADDEN, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 





LE COURRIER 
DE L°?INDUSTRIE.- 


REvVvE pEs Manvractvures, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M,. Victor Mrevunrer. 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie, 


PrRIcE, FoR ENGLAND, 16s. per annum, post free, 
Burgavx: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, 4 Paris, 











DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 


D. NUTT 


Begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public to his Esta- 
blishment for the sale of Foreign Books, both old and new, and 
in every branch of Literature and Scienee. His stock (which in 
some departments is the most extensive in England) is being 
continually augmented by weekly and semi-weekly importations 
from France and Germany, and by frequent arrivals from other 
parts of the Continent. 

An extensive assortment of the best editions of the most 





| popularand classical Books in the French,German, Italian,Greek, 


and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in every descrip- 
tion of choice and a binding, inclnding also a variety 
of Bibles and Liturgical Works, as well as Illustrated and other 
Books suitable for Prizes, 

All orders for books not in stock executed within the shortest 
possible time, and Periodicals and Newspapers supplied with 
the utmost punctuality. 


The following Catalognes have recently been published :— 
MODERN BOOKS, 
Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 
IL.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, and 
Northern Literature, 
III.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
1V.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions, 
Either of which can be had gratis for one postage stamp. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department, 
Foreign Literature, 
Can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 
In 8vo., 700 pp., half-bound morocco, price Ss., returned to 


purchasers, 
A CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

The following Parts can be had separately, and free of charge, 
upon receipt of two postage stamps for each:—FATHERS AND 
DOCTORS, 98 pp.j LITURGIES, 44 pp.; CANON AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LAW, 36 pp.; MONASTIC HISTORY, 46 pp. ; 
HEBREW AND SYRIAC LITERATURE, 24 pp. 


Davip Nott, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
REVISED TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SCALE OF TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to 
this extensive Library is now GRADUATED THROUGH- 


OUT, in order to meet the requirements of all classes of 


Readers in Town and Country. 

THE SUPPLY OF NEW BOOKS continues to be fairly 
proportioned to the demand, the preference being given 
to works of sterling interest and value; and all Readers 
of the Best Literature may obtain the Works of their 
Favourite Authors with the least possible delay. 

REVISED LISTS of the Principal Works in Circulation 
and on Sale are NOW READY, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxrorp Srreet, 
LONDON, 


Sale by Auction. 


THE VERY SELECT AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE CHARLES STANDISH, Esa. 
MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
No. 13 (late 3) Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on 
TvurEspaAy, 25th of Av@ust, 1863, and Two following Days, 
at One o’Clock precisely, THE VERY SELECT AND 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of the Late CHARLES STAN- 
DISH, Esg., comprising tHe Brest EDITIONS OF THE 
GREEK, Latin, AND Iratrtan Crassics, Various Produc- 
tions of Dr. Dippin, Works of the ENG uisH Dramatists 
AND Ports, Splendid Gatvterres and other Booxs or 
Prints, Series of Speeches in the English Parliament by 
Distinguished Orators, French Facetiw#, Memoirs, His- 
tory, and Romances, valuable Treatises in Archeology, 
History, and other Branches of Literature, CHrEFrLy 1N 
BEAUTIFUL Morocco AND OTHER BINDINGS, IN CHOICE 
Conpition. May be viewed Two Days prior, and Cata- 
logues had; if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS, 
ignite only onthe Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 


nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box, 
afford to life and property great protection against accidental 


tires, 
WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK. 





HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN TO WEAR are those made by Blstob, of 60, New 

Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 

their being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to gain 

only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 

ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 

ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 

PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER. For which a PRIzEB MEDAL was 
awarded to the Producer at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1862. 
This Powder is quite harmless to animal cife, but is unrivalled 
in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and every other species of Insect. 
[MEN will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying 
Sree in cane DoGs, as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs. Tt is 
perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied withoutany 
apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIBS DELETERIOUS TO 


ANIMAL LIFE. - ae siesealaiaai 
S kets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6:1. each, or post | or 
or Hh ag stamps by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 

Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 
Take notice each genuine packet bears the above name and 
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JEvucation. 





CLERGYMAN(Classman of Christ Church, 
Oxford), residing near Malvern, who receives into his 
house Two Pupils to prepare for the Universities, has a 
VACANCY for one. 
Address, L. T., Post Office, Upton-on-Severn. 


N OXFORD B.A., experienced in Tuition, 


desires an ENGAGEMENT. He teaches Prose and Verse 


| Composition, thorough English, and Mathematics. Address 











B. A., 25, Davies Strect, Berkeley Square, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterata Public School, has some 
hours every morningdisengaged. HeteachesCLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no object. lor Terms 
apply to “ LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
gv, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








WIDOW LADY and her Daughter, 
residing in the country, in a pleasant part of Somerset- 
shire, would be glad to UNDERTAKE the CARE and EDUCA- 
TION of TWO or THREE LITLE GIRLS. 
For further particulars apply to E. L., 49%, Bristol Post Offiee, 





—————— 





lo LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 

—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be glad to extend his connection. Terms moderate. 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to “ “RorEssoR,”’ 
University Tutorial Association, 0, Pall Mail East. 


Tr mn , s “| ~ | 

Kk DUCATION in a PARISIAN FAMILY, 

near Kensington Gardens.—A French Lady (diplOmée), 
of great experience, and married to a Parisian Professor, who 
has during the last 25 years enjoyed the contidence of some of 
the highest families, both in Paris and in London, receives Six 
Young Ladies-as Resident Pupiis. Terms, from £lw. Madame 
ALFRED DU VAL, 2, St. Stephen’s Road, Westbourne Park. 











{DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidelberg, 
Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may 
had at Messrs, Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


TY ° ° 
7 DUCATION in GERMAN Y.—The Misses 
FALLER’S ESTABLISH MENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advantage of a superior education with the comtorts of a home, 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is shertly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young ladies 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and References apply to 





| Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W.; orto Misses Faller, 


Auage, Heidelberg. 





. " qo Yr 

[{PUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 

MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.—The above Establish- 
ment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and delightfully situate 
on the banks of the Rhine, offers superior educational advan- 
tages, combined with the comforts of an English home. The 
Principal is a Hanoverian, and is assisted by able masters, 
French being taught by a resident Parisian. 


a r " r oa Ty TTY 
{DUCATION IN HANOVER.—Dr. 
J AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, a Protestant, and a Graduate of 

the University of Gottingen, assisted by efficient masters 
attached to his establishment and by eminent professors of the 
town, KECEIVES a select number of PUPILS, the sons of 
geutlemen, for whom, while the strictest attention is paid to 
their studies, all the comforts of a cheerful home are provided, 
An English and a French Graduate (Parisian) are resident inthe 
establishment and exclusively attached to it. The pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine service in the King’s Chapel. German 
(in its purest dialect) and French are made the medium of con- 
versation. Terms from £6v to 80 guineas; no extra whatever. 














a TAT =) 

PARIS : YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 56, Ruedela'iour. THis INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools ertra muros so 
much in favour. It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bots DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study 18 most complete, and includes the living languages and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 

tute. ‘The terms vary with the age of the Pupils. 
A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 
ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address. 
teferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 


r I) T i. T 
T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE.— 
A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 
limited number of French Pupils for the Polytechnic School, and 
the Ecole Centrale, RECELVES also an equal number of YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, giving them the advantage of learning French 
practically as well as grammatically, through constant and 
intimate intercourse with well-educated young Frenchmen, 
while continuing the preparatory studies for competitive exami- 
nations in their own country, under his direction, he being 
himself master of the principal modern and the ancient lan- 
guages, and having the assistance of a first-rate French Mathe- 
matician who resides with him. For Prospectuses, containing 
References to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries, 
Terms, and all further particulars, apply to Professor Dr. B. 
14, Rue St. Thomas, St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, France. 





r ry Ty yAT ° 

S!: GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.—- 

The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August, 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy, &e, 
French and German Professors are specially engaged in the 
establishment. The house is large, well situate, and affords all 
the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to £150 r 
annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages only. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de Lorraine, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 





ANGUE FRANCAISE.—Un instituteur 
Suisse, Agé de 20 ans, possédant un diplOme, ayant de 
l’expérience, et d’excellentes récommandations a Londres, dé- 


sire se PLACER pour MAITRE de FRANCAISE et @’ALLE- 
MAND.—F. D., 5, Dean Street, Oxford Street. 


Ta ~™ Al 
h USIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 

and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT ina 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which napus 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she sts to give LESSONS on the PLANOFORTE. 
Ath we No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 
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PART VII. FOR JULY, PRICE ls. 5v., CONTAINS :— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Zadkiel and Zadkielism.—‘‘ Y,’s’’ Letter in The Times.— 
Ancient Britons and Druids.—The Bardic Poetry of the 
Welsh. 





REVIEWS. 


Fastr Esoracensts :—Lives of the Archbishops of York. 
By the Rev. Canon Dixon. Edited by the Rev. James 
Raine. 

Surrey Meavps anp Men: Legends of the Lintel and the 
Ley. By Walter Cooper Dendy. 

First Year OF THE Wark in America. By Edward A, 
Pollard. 

Four Montus 1n A Dananién; or, a Winter’s Cruise on 
the Nile. By M. L. M. Carey. 

Dr. LANKESTER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 

Crown’s History or FRaNcE. 

‘Tux Kine’s Mart.”?’ By Henry Holl. 

CHESTERFORD, AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 

FYor3vippEn Frvir. 

Recoriections or Mrs. AnpERsoN’s Scnoot. By Jane 
Winnard Hooper. 

GABRIELLE HastTINGs. 

M, Sr. Bevvr’s Criticisms: Nouveaux Lundis. Par C, 
A. Sainte-Beuve. 

**Romora.’”’? A Novel. By George Eliot. 

Bisnor Cotenso on Deuteronomy: the Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined. Part III. 

Lorenz Fré.tcn’s Desiens:—L’Amour et Psyche.— 
The Lord’s Prayer, illustrated by a series of etchings. 

“Tue Rive or Amasis.’’ Edited by Owen Meredith. 

Tue Races or tar OLD Wortp: a Manual of Ethnology. 
By Charles L, Brace. 

‘Sir Everarp’s DavuGHTer.”’ 
freson. 

Oxtp New Zratanvp; being Incidents of Native Customs 
and Character in the Old Times. By a Pakeha Maori. 

LEcTurRES ON JURISPRUDENCE; by the late John Austin. 
= upeeoh of the Lord Chancellor on the Revision of 
e Law. 





By John Cordy Jeaf- 


Rewan’s “Lrrz or Jesvs.”” Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest 
Renan. : 

Ferns :—British and Exotic. By E. J. Lowe.—A Natural 
History of New and Rare Ferns: none of which are 
included in the Eight Volumes “ Ferns: British and 
Exotic.””’ By E. J. Lowe.—Cultivated Ferns; or, a 
Catalogue of the Exotic and Indigenous Ferns cultivated 
in British Gardens. By John Smith.—Filices Exotice ; 
or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of Exotic Ferns, 
chiefly of such as are cultivated in the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H.—Garden Ferns; 
or, Coloured Figures and Descriptions of a Selection of 
Exotic Ferns adapted for Cultivation. By Sir. W. J. 





Hooker. 


REVIEWS. 


Recent Novers:—The Schoolmaster of Alton. By 
Kenner Deene.—Young Life ; its Chances and Changes. 
—False Positions; or, Sketches of Character. 

New Cuorat-Booxs:—Psalms and Hymns for Public 
Worship; with appropriate Tunes. Edited by James 
Turle.—Hymns, Ancient and Modern, for use in the 
Service of the Church, with accompanying Tunes, 
arranged under W. H. Monk. 

LE MEXIQUE ANCIEN ET MODERNE. Par Michael Chevalier. 

Grorer Brattrrg or Montrose, Poet, Humourist, and 
Man of Genius. By A. 8. Mt. Cyrus. 

Macterop’s Dictionary or Poxiticat Economy. 

Tue Atrrve Guips; A Guide to the Western Alps. By 
John Ball. 

‘*Twicr Lost.’”” A Novel. By Miss Smedley, Author of 
**Queen Isabel,” ‘‘ Story of a Family,’”’ &c. 

a History aNp Sport in Moray. By Charles St. 

ohn. 

A Frencnu Sensation-Novgi: ‘‘Le Nez d’un Notaire.’’ 
Par Edmond About, 

Mr. HomersHam Cox’s INSTITUTIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. , 

Nrw Vo.tumes or Porms:—Behind the Veil, and other 
Poems. By the Hon. Roden Noel.—Poems. By Jean 
Ingelow.—Songs of Evening. By Cecilia Elizabeth 
Meetkerke. 

Mr. Boye on Tur INSPIRATION OF THE Book or DANIEL. 








NOTICES. 


Man; or, the Old and New Philosophy. By the Rev. 
B. W. Savile.—The Smoker’s Text-Book. By John 
Hamer.—Barter’s ‘‘ Life, Law, and Literature.’’— 
Doubleday’s Letters on Social and other Subjects.— 
The Hoveland the Home.—Theological and Ecclesias- 
tical Publications, &c., &c.—Magazines and Serials.— 
Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis. — Hogg’s 
Manual of Ophthalmoscopic Surgery.—<Arctic Dis- 
covery and Adventure.—The Works of John Howe.— 
Key’s Table for Correction of Longitude.—Pretty 
Books for Little Folk (The Poet’s Children. By Mary 
Howitt.--The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By 
Dr. R. Newton.—Domestic Addresses. By George 
Mogridge.—Willy Heath and the House-rent. By the 
Rev. Dr. Leask.—Dick and His Donkey; or, How to 
Pay the Rent.)—Mankind in Many Ages. By Thamzea 
L. von Oldekop.—My Southern Friends. By Ed. 
Kirke.—Reviews, Serials, and Pamphlets.—English 
Elzevirs: Walton’s Compleat Angler. Sea Songs and 
Ballads. By Dibdin and others.—Kalisch’s Hebrew 
Grammar.—‘‘ Mechanism of Human Physiognomy ;”’ 
Mécanisme dela Physionomie Humaine. Par Duchenne. 
—Butler’s ‘‘ First Year in Canterbury Settlement.,’’— 
Jesse’s Lectures on Natural History.—‘‘ Jefferson Davis 
and Repudiation.’’—Travels in Search of Consistency. 
By Andrew Marvell, jun.—Brameld’s Gospels Trans- 








NOTICES. 


Sociale Gegenwart; und der Aufstand in Pole’. Von 
Aurelio Buddeus.—Our Country ; or, Hampshire in the 
Reign of Charles II. By Henry Moody.—Professor 
Bernard’s Lecture on Alleged Violations of Neutrality.— 
Biggs’s Two Testimonies, &c.—Craig’s Handbook to 
Modern Provencal.—Marshall’s Christian Missions.— 
The Kingdom and the People ; or, the Parables of our 
Lord Explained.—Dr. Norman Macleod’s ‘‘ Old Lieu- 
tenant and his Son.’’—Blind Amos and his Velvet 
Principles.’’—The Fern Manual.—The Collected Works 
of Theodore Parker, Vol. I1I.—Pamphlets, &c.—Four 
of the Quarterlies: the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the 
Westminster, and the Home and Foreign. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paran, and the Sinaitic Inscriptions.—Vegetable Mor- 
phology. 








SCIENCE. 


Scientific Summary.— Mr. Glaisher’s Last Balloon 
Ascent.—Professor Tyndall on Radiant Heat.—Man in 
the Pliocene.—African Exploration: Dr. Livingstone 
and Mr. Baker.—The Dutch Ladies Expedition to the 
White Nile.—Countries round the Nyanza. 


ART. 


Royal Academy: Concluding Notice.—A Retrospective 
Glance at the Exhibition.— Notes of the Life of 
Augustus L. Egg (continued).— George Cruikshank’s 
Works.—Mr. Church's Picture of Icebergs.—The late 
William Mulready.—Art in Progress.—Art Notes. 


MUSIC. 


‘‘Faust’’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre.—The Rival Operas. 
—The Encouragement of Music.—The Operas: Figaro 
—Elisir d’ Amore,—Musical Notes. 


THE DRAMA. 


Madame Ristori and Mademoiselle Stella Colas. — 
Madame Ristori as ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.’’—Madame 
Ristori’s ‘* Norma’’ and ‘*‘ Rosmunda.’’—Closing of the 
Haymarket.—Mr. Byron’s New Burlesque, &c, 


























MISCELLANEA. 


Literary Gossip. — Sales by Auction. — Forthcoming 
Works.—Anecdotes, &c., &c., and 
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